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TO THE 

QUARDIAN OF MY IxXPANCY, 

THE 

GUIDE OF MY YOUTH, 

THE 

FRFEND AND COUNSELLOR OF MATURRR YEARS ; 

TO MY MOTHER, 

THESE VOLUMES, WITH EVERY SENTIMENT 

OF GRATEFUL AFFECTION, 

ARE INSCRIBED. 



TO MY MOTHER. 

1. 

Perchance these pages are the last 
Of fiction's wreaths my hand shall twine ; 

Then, ere life's mingled scene is past. 

And Ijre and pen away are cast. 
Accept thb Yotive line. 

2. 

Meet tribute ! for thou did'st inspire 

Those strains that woo'd and won the throng ; 
Thine was the smile from which my lyre 
Borrowed, Promethean-like, the fire 

That lit its first wild song. 

8. 

Since then, these pilgrim-feet have pass'd 

The lab'rinth of life's chequered round ; 
And autumn-tints their shade have cast, 
And early snow-flakes gathered &st, 
On brows which joy once bound. 

4. 
Friendships, that shrank beneath the test 

Of the world's storms ; Love's meteor-flame 
(An ifffdsfcUuus light at best). 
Have pass'd away, like parting guest, 

But THOU remain'st the same. 



5. 

Friend, guidei and coansellor ! through each 

Swift change of life's eventful scenci 
To soothe, to fortify, to teach 
By thine own acts what others preach 
Thou at my side hast been. 

6. 

Unchanged in all — save added years. 
And they but shed a hallowing grace, 

A sacred halo that endears ; — 

As, gazing through affection's tears. 
Thine early smile I trace. 

7. 

Crowned with a cheeriulnese that shews 
How pure the source firom whence it springs ; 

Life's sun-set hour a radiance throws, 

Tinting the gloom of winter-snows 
With bright and glorious things ! 

8. 
Such art thou ; such may*8t thou remain. 

The dearest link that fate has given 
In fond affection's golden chain ; — 
Till time shall rend earth's bonds in twain. 

To re-unite in Heaven. 
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*' Ah ! spare your idol, think him human still : 
Charms he may have, but he haa frailties too ! 
Bote not too much, nor spoil what ye admire.' 
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CHAPTER I. 

'' Sir Tety. — Do not our Ures consist of the four ele- 
ments f 

^ 5ir iliwlmo.— Faith I so they say; but I think it rather 
consists of eating and drinking. 

" Sir Tety. — ^Thon art a scholar ; let os therefore eat and 
drink. Marlon, I say I a stoop of wine." 

Twelfth IHghi. 

Loud were the soonds of festivity in the long 
oaken hall of Broadland Court, the day Edward 
Falconer came of age. Many were the ftoes there 
aasembled: that of the bluff squire — ^the sleek 
churchman— and the courteous peer. 

Theyouthiul host for the first time sat at the 
head of his own table, and welcomed the friends 
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of his house in the same lofty chamber where hb 
fathers, and theirs, had met in the days of yore. 
The beacons blazed on many a green hill-top — the 
shout of tumultuous revelry rose in the distance, 
where the tenantry feasted and drank the '' nut- 
brown ale" from foaming measures, to re-echoed 
wishes for health and happiness to the young heir 
of Broadlands. 

It was a wintry night The moon shone round 
and clear : the sky was calm, and Nature herself 
seemed to smile propitiously on young Falconer's 
fortunes. *^ The world was all before him : " 
broad domains were spread at his feet, stored riches 
were now at his command, a hundred honest 
hearts called him '' Master," and the almost boy 
who sat amid the festive group, had that day the 
happiness or misery of many a humble hearth and 
manly bosom placed within his power. Light 
seemed the duties, and pleasmg the task of his 
future life : it was but to do justly and feel kindly 
towards those who were beneath him, and to play 
a good neighbour's part to the friends who now 
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pledged him their hearty good will. Ne?er did 
a young man enter upon such a life more zealously 
dispofled to act a worthy and a generouB part, than 
did Edward Falconer at that moment, when, with 
the distant cheers of his tenantry swelling over the 
silmit nighty and the acclamation of those around 
him still ringing in his ears, — ^he told his guests, 
with simple but fervent eloquence, and even with the 
unbidden tears starting to his eyes, that the proud- 
est aim of his life would be to merit their friend- 
ship, to preserve the good-will of those more hum- 
ble fiiends whom Providence had conferred upon 
him the means of benefitting, and to maintain in 
his native counfy that character of integrity and 
honour which his forefathers had borne. Again 
the young squire was cheered until the old rafters 
rang; and again the festive scene was resumed. 
But a slight pencilling of a portion of the grouping 
around that crowded board must now be given. 

First, then — the host He was young, just 
compietbg his twenty-first year ; handsome and 

nia]ily«hearted^ the heir, after a long minority, to 

b2 
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an estate whose rental amounted to seven thousand 
a year. Without father or mother, sister or bro- 
ther, or indeed without any relation within the 
nearer bond of propinquity, — Edward Falconer was 
about to enter into life with no better guide than 
his own natural qualities and acquirements might 
afford. These were not bad : his heart and head — 
to use a familiar, but comprehensive expression — 
were by nature generously tempered, and a liberal 
education had improved them both ; yet with all 
this, his character seemed to inherit much of the 
bluff impetuosity of the English squire. He was yet 
but slightly acquainted with the world. The phatei 
which his destiny might assume, were more likely 
perhaps to be influenced by external circumstances, 
than any decided predisposition of action which his 
natural character in the mean time appeared to in- 
dicate. On his right hand sat the Earl of Beau- 
pomp, a tall handsome man, cold-looking, grave, 
and aristocraticaL He was partially bald, and this 
added to the effect of rather an expressive counte- 
nance; was commanding in his person, dignified 
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in his mannen, and sparing of his words. He had 
a family of two sons and an only daughter^ and 
was poor in reference to his rank, family, and 
state; for his lordship held a ministerial appoint- 
ment which compelled him to a course of life more 
beneficial to his fortune than consonant with his 
taste. His estate joined young Falconer's : he had 
been one of his guardians, and for various reasons 
was well disposed still to countenance his ward. 

On Falconei^s left hand sat a young man of 
apparently about six or seven^and-twenty, whose 
expression of features was peculiar. It was cynical, 
in spite of its youthful cast; calm, and quietly sar- 
castic; the forehead was high; die eyes grey, but 
clear, even to piercing ; and the contour of fea- 
tures, although handsome, had a certain hardness 
which injured their effect. His dress and whole 
appearance was plain, his hair short, his manners 
self-composed but unassuming; and his looks 
seemed to shew that he was rather deriving secret 
amusement from the persons and scene around 
him, than entering into the spirit of it beyond what 
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was required by the decency of form. His name 
was Norman Bolton ; he was the son of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, of limited fortune; at college 
he had been Falconer's most intimate friend, and 
still continued so. 

Nearer the bottom of the table (for the reader 
must not expect to find a portraiture of all the 
guests) sat another young man of about the same 
age, but whose aspect betrayed a different charac- 
ter. William Stourbridge was almost an intruder 
in such a scene ; he knew little or nothing of dogs, 
horses, and rural sports, which formed the subject 
of conyersation of those more immediatdy around 
him ; he took no part or pleasure in it, and the 
squires, as they waxed loader in their revelry, 
became occasionally less courteous to their silent 
companion. Stourbridge bore it all calmly: his 
eye brightened — indeed with animation — at the ex- 
pression of any friendly sentiment towards the 
young host; but these, and the answer they might 
call forth, were all that he seemed to participate in. 
Perhaps he felt that the rustic jealousy with which 
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many regarded him as being a tradeflman's son, 
waa a prejudice whichy while experienced, made 
him feel a secret superioritj oyer those who enter- 
tained it; perhaps he was careless to appear inte* 
rested beyond what politeness required, with subjects 
really ralueless and insipid to him ; perhaps he was 
too proud to endeayour to conciliate those around 
him; but certain it is, that as each hour glided by, 
it seemed the farther to isolate, if not to estrange 
him from his companions. 

William Stourbridge was the only son of a re- 
tired London tradesman, who had purchased a 
small property in Falconei^s neighbourhood, where 
he now resided with this son and an only daughter. 
Far from possessing the proyerbial riches of men 
of his condition, he yet enjoyed sufficient to main- 
tain a creditable rank; his manners were plain, but 
sensible; and perhaps these combined were the 
reason why his society was little sought for by the 
squirarchy of the neighbourhood. His son shared 
the same exclusion : he was a high-spirited young 
man, more disposed to resent a slight than to bear 
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proecripdoD humbly. He wws anodier of FSbI- 
ooner'g college friends; and ahfaoagh the inthnacy 
between them was not grea^ yet they had seen 
enough of each other to entertain a mntoaUy &- 
Toorable opinion. 

At the lower end of the table sat old Ralph 
Steady, the steward. He had served the FaK 
coners in that capacity for iqpwards of thirty 
years, and was reputed by some to be a wor- 
thy and a fidthful man, but by others to be 
crafty, grasping, and designing. Certain it is 
that he was in easy circumstances; and, without 
the amount being known or guessed at, he was re- 
ported to haye amassed considerable wealth in his 
capacity of steward — first to a careless and open- 
handed proprietor, and latterly to the son, a minor, 
of whom he, the steward himself, in conjunction 
with others, had been a guardian. 

But again the wine*cup sped, and again the 
noisy conyerse of festiyity was echoed in the lofty 
chamber, and the shout of reyeby waxed louder 
without At length guests began to '' steal away,'' 
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libers followed — ^hard drinkers had drank their 
fill, and sober men took advantage of their closing 
ejres to quit the scene vithout reproach. Ere 
long all of that noisy company had either left or 
had been carried from the halL Falconer had 
just shaken hands with the last man who was able 
to grasp his, when, taming to his cynical friend, 
Bolton (who was an inmate of Broadland Court), 
he exclaimed, in a tone that shewed he was sui- 

cere, ''WeU, thank God, Bolton, we are alone 

• tt 

again. 

** Marry and amen," added the other, wheeling 
KHindhis chair to the biasing hearfl,, drawing a 
blushing wine decanter within easy reach of his 
hand, and coolly selecting a cigar — ** I have not 
heard ^ch a collection of ill-conditioned bellowers 
since my school-days. What a cursed farce all 
this has been, eh?'' 

'' Nay, come now, Bolton, not quite a farce," 

obsenred the other. *' I can assure you, I felt my 

heart more touched than I care to own, at the 

professions of good will I have heard this Abj" 

bS 
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^^And you believe tbem, then?'' remarked 
Bolton. 

*' I do ; why should I not ?" 

** Because they are not truey" responded his 
friend, lighting the cigar. 

'' Nay, there I do think you are wrong. I am 
sure I was sincere, and why should I not suppose 
that others were the same ? " 

'< Do you thmk, then," resumed Bolton, raising 
his foot to the side of the hearth, '^that those 
thick-pated squires who drank your wine within, 
and those noisy s6oundrels who shouted in the 
strength of your ale without, cared a single rush 
or you or anything appertaining to you, saving 
and excepting the liquids they consumed ? '* 

'' I confess I do/' 

** Then, Falconer," said the other, knoddng the 
ashes off the end of his cigar, '^you are a greater 
fool than I gave you credit for." 

'^Pshal Bolton, you are a croaker. Why, 
man, do you think there are no hearts in the 
world?" 
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** Plenty; but I know what a heart is, friend 
Falconer." 

** What the deuce do you consider it then^ Old 
Crusty, eh ? " 

''A force-pump! a simple mechanical force- 
pump for propelling the blood into the arteries. 
Anatomy tdls us this; and the world's experience 
shows us it is nothing more. I tell you, Ned, 
there is not a man who sat at your board to-day, 
who would give fifly pounds to save your estate 
from going to the hanuner ; there is not a man 
that shouted your name and drank your ale 
this lire-long evening, who would not to-morrow 
do the same for any London alderman who might 
purchase your patrimony, provided the same alder- 
man broached another cask to make them meny 
withaL'' 

''By heaven! Ill not believe it, Bolton. No, no; 
your philosophy is like the blast of the simoom- 
it strips human nature of every leaf and blossom, 
leaving nothing but the naked boughs of selfish- 
ness. Com^ man, you must admit there are some 
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good people in the world : there's yourself now, 
malcontent as you are, wonld, I know, never see 
an old friend in a strait, if you had the power to 
assist him out of itj and why should I not sup* 
pose that there are many such as you ? ** 

Bolton smiled coldly, and seemed about to utter 
something, which he suddenly checked ; then re* 
marked aloud, '' Lord Beaupomp has asked us to 
dine with him to-morrow." 

^' Ah, yes ; he has been yery kind to me ever 
since I was a boy.'* 

'< And can*t you tell the reason of that ? '' 

'' I dare say I can. He was my father's friend." 

** Then your father must have had little discri-^ 
mination to make a friend of such a man. Rely 
upon it, it is from no reminiscence of that" 

'* What then?" 

** This — ^that he has a daughter, and you have 

an estate of seren thousand a-year.'' 

^' Ah ! the beautiful Lady Emma. No, no, 

Bolton } Lord Beaupomp has higher thoughts for 

bis daughter than myself." 
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'' He ttADy I grant jon, and has endeavoured 

to marry her to half the rich bachelors in town, 

from the. Duke of • • • • downwards; he even 

offered to put her disposal, like a government 

borough, in the hands of the Secretary of the 

Treasury, for political purposes. She was hawked 

at firookes's, and about to be given away to old 

Lord Lofty for his nomination of a member for 

* * * *, her father to have the first vacant garter 

for his share in the transaction; but the afiair was 

broken off, owing to some dispute about the elec^ 

tion expenses. No, Ned; the fair Beaupomp is 

ready to be surrendered to you, take my word 

for it." 

'' I loved her dearly — ^fondly, once," said Fal- 
coner, as if musing. ** I remember when I was 
rixteen (she is some years older than I am) to 
have been passionately in love with that proud 
beauty. Egad ! Bolton, laying jesting aside, if 
Lord Beaupomp drop a hint or so, in the least 
degree germane to that matter, I'll take it. She is 
a lovely creature, by heaven 1 " 
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^ And the day following/' continiied Bolton, 
^' we dine with that tradesman Stourbridge, or 
Sourbridge, do we not ? " 
*^ Aye, aye ; don't yon know Stourbridge ? " 
" By reputation, as we say of fiunoos men. 
Se has got a daughter too. Egad, Falconer, you 
will walk over the county like the Grand Turk. 
You have only to throw the handkerchief, and the 
fairest girl in W * ^ * shire will come smiling to 
your arms. It is a fine thing to have an estate of 
seven thousand a-year." 

<< And you will impute even my reception with 
the fair sex to my rent«rolI," demanded the other. 
^' Without doubt, friend Falconer. A woman 
who would really love you for yourself, if you 
were poor, cannot do so when you are rich : 
equipage, dress, state, power, rivaliy, and a thou- 
sand other things rush into her mind at the 
thought of marriage with a man like you, and 
love, being of a volatile nature, mounts to the sur- 
face and flies off." 
" Nay, now, Bolton, you are unusually cynical 
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to-night, or 'faith, rather this morning, for it is 
already grey dawn. I'm weary, let us retire to 
rest. We shall dine to*day with the first of 
these beauties, and I'll judge for myself. Come, 
your philosophy has set me yawning." 



16 
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Ths dmner pvly at BeaqMimp Abbey ms not 
nnmenHiB, but one, neTorthdeBs^ whidi bad been 
well selected bj the &r-fleeing peer. It oontamed, 
amongst otbers, two gentlemen whrnn report men* 
tioned as suitors for tbe band of tbe fidr Ladj 
Emma — Sir Edward Morris, a middle-aged and 
neigbbooring baronet, fiunons for bis ricbes and bis 
obstinacy ; and tbe Honourable Morton Herbert, a 
coxcomb, and a younger son. Tbe rest of tbe com- 
pany consisted of tbe cleigyman of tbe parisb, one 
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or two of the squires who had been Falconer's 
guests on the previous day, and an invalid judge 
who was residing at the Abbey. The two first 
mentioned gentlemen were under the complete con- 
trol of Ladj Emma ; the others could be moyed as 
puppets by my lord. 

Falconer and his friend arriyed, and were present- 
ed to their fidr hostess, whom the first had not met 
since his return to Broadlands — and the latter had 
never before seen. She received them with cour- 
teous ease — Bolton with polite indiflfer^nce, but his 
companion with something of the air of an early 
firiend. She was indeed a beautiful and fascinating 
woman. In her twenty-fifth year, she had lost 
that cold timidity of bashful pride which so often 
impairs the power of pleasing in more youthful 
beauties ; and, although Bolton's sarcasms on the 
previous evening regarding the abortive attempts 
which she was reported to have consented to, 
to obtain a settlement in life brilliant to her- 
self and useful to her father, had exaggerated the 
truth in a threefold degree — ^yet certain it is her 
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ladyship had passed through yarioos campaigos of 
flirtation, which in a great degree assisted her 
natural power of appearing amiable when and 
where she was so disposed. Such appeared to be 
her object now ; for, at once dissipating Falconer's 
rather bashful reserve, she engaged his attention by 
pouting out to him from the window near which 
she sat, yarious spots which reminded him of the 
boyish days when he had strolled about those 
stately grounds, frequently in her own society. 

She reminded him of the tree he had onoe 
climbed to rob a nest for her— of the river he had 
heedlessly plunged iiito to bring back a flower she 
had dropped into its stream : she spoke to him of 
her brothers, who then were his companions— of 
their common scrapes, out of which she was often 
the monitress and counsellor. By these and other 
reminiscences, she imperceptibly made Falconer 
forget the little gulph of estrangement which since 
then had been fixed between them, and earned 
him back to the &miliar converse of almost for- 
gotten days. 
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It was the fint time he had met with her as a 
man. She had grown up to womanhood while he 
was yet a boy ; she had entered into new scenes, 
and had long forgotten him. Falconeri indeed, 
had heard that she was moving triumphantly in a 
sphere of splendid gaiety — ^that the young Lady 
Emma, the beauty of W * * *shire, had fascinated 
hearts in the courtly circles of the metropolis ; but 
until now they had not met for many a year. 

He had always been accustomed to regard her as 
a superior being ; her rank, her position in the 
beau mande; nay, even the few years she was his 
senior, contributed to this. It was not, theref<»e, 
without the most lively pleasure that he found him- 
self suddenly admitted into something like the 
friendship of this beautiful and accomplished 
aristocrat. 

The dinner-bell rang, and Falconer led his fiuBci- 
nating companion to the dining-room. His two 
rivals saw the preference shown to him with a degree 
of mortification which they could not hide. 

The young patrician, accustomed to distance the 
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slower-paced baronet, felt the change perhaps the 
most acutely ; but both of them were eyidently char 
(Trined and annoyed. Falconer noticed this, and 
it was intended he should see it ; Lady Emma also 
saw it ; and, by occasional courteous attentions to 
the mortified rivals, rendered, as she intended, 
their mortification the more apparent 

Falconer was flattered,, as a wiser man in his 
circumstances might have been. Sweet is prefer- 
ence in any case, but from a woman it is endear- 
ing. His heart throbbed quickly — his eyes grew 
bright — and all who chose to notice it might have 
seen that Lady Emma had achieved a conquest 

Yet let not Falconer's character be slightingly 
judged of. He was young, in the very flush of 
youth, when the heart is most ardent and most sus- 
ceptible of passion : he was in the society of a 
beautifid and fascinating woman, superior to him- 
self in rank and knowledge of the world — she 
showed him a marked proference, and was evidently 
pleased with him ; for this is a feeling which no 
woman, however accomplished, can completely dis- 
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giuse. The allasions she had made to former days 

gave a kindliness to his current of thoughts, and he 

was flattered beyond his fondest hopes ; that he — ^the 

unknown to the world — the youth just emancipated 

firom the constraint of tutors and guardians — should 

find one of the fidrest and most celebrated beauties 

of the fashionable world — one for whom men of 

far higher rank than himself were sighing in vain ; 

that she — the daughter of one of England's 

proudest peers — should more than half meet him 

in the communion of a friend ! 

Dinner passed, and as early as consistent with 
good breeding the fair hostess withdrew, and the 
earl presided oyer the disciplined guests who re- 
mained. Here again young Falconer found him- 
self the object of flattering attention. 

His lordship frequently addressed him, and even 
regulated the conversation by what he deemed 
would be interesting to his favoured guest — ^the 
subjects in which he might be disposed to join. 
But the hours passed heavily : the Honourable 
Morton Herbert and Sir Walter Morrifr— who 
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^peaied to haye a yagae idea that th^ had only 
been summoned thither to serve as a sort of foil to 
a preconcerted course of action hj her to whom 
they were attached — became morose and almost 
sullen; particularly to each other. The invalid 
judge fretted because he had no opportuni^ of 
describing the symptoms of lus complaint The 
squires drank hard and said little, gratified at 
dining with their Lord Lieutenant^ yet secretly 
feeling out of their element ; and the clergyman, 
who had the &culty of dozing with lus eyes open, 
contributed his presence to the party, but denied 
to it his society. 

The person who really derived most amusement 
from the scene was Bolton, who, joining occasion- 
ally in the conversation, directed polite and covert 
sarcasms right and left, and exhibited, by the 
twinkling of his grey eyes, lus inward satis&ction, 
which seemed to exult in the perplexity of those he 
assailed. These now and then felt that he secredy 
made himself merry at their expense ; but the 
shafts of his ridicule, though subtle, were keen, 
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and wounded the assailed; thej knew not why, 
though it cannot with truth be added, ^' they cared 
not wherefore/' 

Falconer was one of the first to enter the draw- 
ing-room, where he found Lady Emma with a 
c<nnpanion — a Miss Browne, the daughter of the 
deigyman who was dozing oyer the dinner-table 
below. Miss Browne was some fiye years her 
ladyship's senior : she was rather plain, somewhat 
stupid, and altogether a fitting person for the part 
she was required to act — ^it was to be there, and 
nothing more. In another half-hour the rest of 
the gentlemen joined them ; and after tea Lady 
Emma, with a careless ease, seated herself at the 
piano, and — ^while some were forming whist parties, 
and a few of the younger squires, grown less bash- 
ful rince their third bottle, were becoming slightly 
jocular and rather loud — ran her delicate fingers 
oyer the keys. She touched them with exquisite 
taste and skQl, to accompany herself in a simple 
English baUad, which she sung with the grace 
and sweetness of a syren. 
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The Honourable Morton Herbert stood hj her 
side in an attitude of faultless elegance ; Sir 
Walter Morris showed his spleen and independence 
by talking to his noble host with all the ascerbity 
which good breeding will allow ; the invalid judge 
looked peevishly at hb cards, annoyed both at the 
music and the talking behind his chair ; while 
Bolton threw himself on a cushioned seat of 
almost oriental luxuriance at a distant part of the 
room, and took up a book — ^not to read it, but to 
hide the sardonic smile with which he surveyed 
the grouping of the scene. 

Falconer stood at some distance, with his eyes 
fixed on the Lady Emma : she seemed to be 
conscious of his attention, although she did not 
look towards him except once or twice during the 
song, when her glance flashed upon him with an 
expression which made the blood rush back upon 
his heart : it was a look of intelligent unison 
with the sentiment of the song, and conveyed a 
feeling to Falconer, the dearer from seeming to 
be a secret one — ^yet not so secret as to escape the 
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Honourable Morton Herbert, and it made him poll 
up bis wristbands in an agonj of rage ; he felt — 
he saw he was distanced ; and this was the more 
annoying that, to appear as Lady Emma's sidtor, 
he had (according to his own ideas) abandoned 
two heiresses, either of whom was ready to lay 
her riches at his feet 

It was cursedly hard (soliloquized the mortified 
Herbert) when, after abandoning interest to the 
cause of Iotc, Ioto should give him up for interest 
in return ; for nothing could be plainer than that 
the young squire of Broadlands was preferred on 
account of his wealth alone. But then came the 
puzzling question — Sir William Morris's estate 
was still larger than Falconer's ! There must be 
something more than mere interest concerned in 
this preference ; yes, vanity could not exclude that 
self-humiliating fact: and the Honourable Morton 
Herbert found no other balm to his fretting spirit 
than resolution of reyenge. 

Sir William Morris saw that he had been made 
a oonTenience of. It was not the first time this 
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had been done by the fair Borceress — towttds 
whom, notwithfltandingy his heart yearned with a 
feverish fondness found only in old age. He was 
vexed and angry with himself and all the wwld; 
yet derived a kind of n^ative consolation firom 
witnessing the manifest mortification of his late 
triumphant and tyrannical rival. 

He railed ; but found fault with the play of the 
invalid judge, who happened to be his partner at 
whisty and who, moreover, was as peeviab and 
petulant as himself— until it was distressing to Usten 
to them $ while the honest squires, for whom no 
provision had been made in the provkms oonoerted 
measures of the entertainment, stalked about the 
elegant apartment, fulfilling something of the 
same office as supemnmeraries do on the stage 
when required less to occupy time than space. 

At length Falconer bade good night to his noble 
friends : the peer shook hands with him kiBdly* 
and expressed a wish of frequently seeing him at 
the Abbey— -Lady Emma's bright eyes seconded 
the request ; and, his head dizzy with the events 
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of five BlKHTt hooray he found hinuielf onoe more 
riding silently through the moonlit glades of 
Beaapomp, hj the ude of his cynictd companion. 

''Well, Bolton," said he at length, ''what 
aort of an evening have you spent?" 

'' Enctly the sort of one I expected/ replied 
the other — ** dull in its own nature, but amusing 
in the essences I extracted from it." 

** I newer qpent a more ddightfid eyening in my 
life," rejoined Falconer. '' Is not Lady Emma a 
beautiful creature?'' 
** Veiy," replied Bohon, drily. 
'' So easy, yet so graceful, in her manner — dig- 
nified, yet so kind. By the bye, what do yon think 
of Morton Herbert?" 

'' That he is a coxcomb and a fooL I believe 
few persons think otherwise." 

^ Egad ! thai is at least my opinion of him, too. 
But I half think he has a mind to quarrel with 
me : did you not observe how odd his maimer was 
^ one or two occasions ?" 

'' I did ; but you must make allowance for the 
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state of his feelings, seeing how completely 70a 
have superseded him with Lady Emma." 

*^ What' a finely-formed head she has — ^what a 
beautiful figure — and such exquisite hands ! Did 
you obserye her hands?' 

** Not I. Don't you think there is firost to- 
night?" 

*^ And then she sings and plays so well — none of 
those inexplicable tirades of foreign music, but the 
sweet, simple English ballad ! She is really a 
charming creature." 

'^ Yes, yes, yery true. This is one of the coldest 
nights I ever — " 

" What brilliant eyes too ! I always knew she 
was beautifuli but I had no idea she was perfection. 
Yes, I do think that Herbert is one of the greatest 
puppies I eyer saw— -don't you?" 

'' We shall be frozen to death if we don't ride 
faster," muttered Bolton. 

** I always understood, too, she was cold and 
haughty," perseyered Falconer ; '' but I am sure 
nothing could be more amiable and engaging than 
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her mannen. I am sony we are engaged to- 
morrow to dine with Stourbridge ; I am sore we 
ahall both be ennuQn to death ; and yet I am told 
his daughter is a fine-looking girl too. Have you 
seen her, Bolton f 

^ Not I ; hang all the women. We have no 
greatcoats." 

" But then, after Lady Emma, she must be — " 

^ Whew ! this won't do ; come, Falconer, we 
are on open ground now, let us trot for it'' 

So saying, Bolton increased his speed; and his 
friend, for the sake of companionship, was obliged 
to follow his horse and his example at a sharp trot 
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CHAPTER III. 



" With ardant hope and doabtfdl fear yon moTe, 
BetoWed to tempt your &te, and own your loTe." 

Ladif Mary W, Montague* 



Thb following day was dear and frosty. The 
ground had been whitened hj a fall of snow during 
the nighty and the park around Broadlands pre- 
sented a beautiful picture of a winter scene. The 
sun sparkled upon the glittering hills — ^the trees 
stood with their fleecy boughs motionless in the 
cold calm air. Flights of half-frozen birds, flock- 
ing together, fluttered like dark objects over the 
printless fields ; while the dogs at liberty within the 
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precinctB of the house, gambolled, barking and 
chasing each other amid the scattering snow. 

''What a beautiiiil morning!'' exclaimed Fal- 
coner to his friend, as he stood looking from the 
window apon the fidry prospect ^ How often has 
such a day as this delighted me when I was a boy ! 
Ah, I would not part with this house and estate of 
mine, for the richest manor in England V' 

'' See that thqr don't part with you, friend 
Ned," remarked Bolton, buttering a roll as he sat 
at breakfast within the kindly radiance of a 
brightly burning fire. *^ What a confoundedly cold 
ride we had last night from that fooliA dinner, 
party." 

<< Foolish ! I really saw nothing foolish in it, 
Bolton," replied the other ; '^ but I believe if you 
were to dine with potentates and philosophers, you 
would call their society foolish and dull, or absurd, 
or some such deprecating appellation." 

^ And probably be not far from the truth, friend 
Ned. But I see you grow testy on this subject 
your breakfost, man, and don't stand at that 
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oold window^ as if you were doing penance. Ntf 
— ^what are you staring at?" 

'' As I live, here comes one of Lord Bean- 
pomp's grooms, riding as if a witch were at h» 
heels. What can be his errand f 

''It is hardly worth while guessing,*' replied the 
other, "since the man rides so hard; but if it 
should be another invitation to dinner, and for me 
too, I must beg leave to decline it, as I have no 
idea of yisiting his lordship's exhibition a second 
time." 

'* Here he comes! how the fellow rides! Ah! 
he sees me, and has drawn bit : I presume he was 
afraid I might have been out I really wonder 
what all this haste can be for — I hope and trust 
that Lady Emma is " 

''Well, fear not," peevishly muttered Bolton, 
drawing his chair round to the fire. 

" From Lord Beaupomp, sir," said a servant, 
entering the room with a letter; ''the messenger 
waits an answer." 

Falconer tore open the envelope as the servant 
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entered. ** Ah ! '' cried he, after nmning his eye 
hurriedly over it—'' Bolton, what think you of 
this?" 

'' Beaupomp Abbey y 
'' Z%ur«e2ay morning. 
'' Mt dear Falconer, 

'' I haye this moment receiyed the un- 
expected news of the sudden death of Sir Guzzle 
Grobhington, our county member. We must haye 
a man in the field quam pritnum, as the opposite 
party will undoubtedly start Lord Fitzscamp again. 
What say yon, my dear young fnend, to throwing 
down the gauntlet boldly ? I know no one better 
qualified to do so; and I am sure your fine estate, 
family connections, and universal popularity in 
the county, would carry you through triumphantly. 
Let me see or hear Irom you immediately, as we 
must be up and doing: and I would wish also 
to be able to proclaim you as a candidate before 
any other of our own party appear in the field. 

I haye reason to think Morton Herbert will be 
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in J mind, I'd ride to the Abbey, and see his lord- 
ship. I dare say Lady Emma would— 4mt, come, 
Bolton — do, man, ad?ise me/' 

** I don't see any use in that, Ned ; your mind 
seems to be made up." 

^ Not a bit of it ; I am really perplexed. What 
do yon think I should do ? " 

'' Why, if you are bent upon going to the 
deuce," replied Bolton, coldly, ^^I believe par* 
liament is as good a way as any other." 

<< Ch>ing to the deuce ! what mean you? " 

** You can't contest this comty under ten thou- 
sand pounds ; and even with that sum your election 
is fiir from certain. Do yon ask my advice ? " 

** I do, most undoubtedly." 

** Then don^t stand: send back a note by the 
groom, excusing yourself under pretence of youth, 
inexperience, modesty, or anything else you like. 
Thank his lordship for keeping you in view, and 
then eome and eat your breakfast." 

** But would it not be more courteous to wait 
upon his lordship, and thank him in person ? " 
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^ If 70a do 80| 70U maj as well send an ad- 
dress to the ooan^ journal at once; for, take mj 
word for it, he will indaoe yon to stand.'' 

** Bolton, you know I am firm, but not obsti- 
nate. Let any man convince my reatany and I 
become a convert; but not till then/' 

'' Well, his lordship wiU ' convince your rea* 
son,' I dare say; or if Atf should fail, I have no 
doubt Lady Emma will succeed better. 'Grad, 
Falconer, I am sorry to see you entering so deli- 
berately into the toils of that artful pair.*' 

^' Artful! By heaven, Bolton, that is an unge- 
nerous term ! " 

'' It may be so, but it is a true one." 

** Well, well, I'll drink a cup of coffee, and then 
ride up to the Abbey, and encounter the danger of 
hislordship'spowers of persuasion. Just pull the bell ; 
the groom shall saddle Black Bess immediately." 

^' And now, Falconer," resumed Bolton, redin^ 
ing in luxurious ease in his cushioned chair, 
" have you forgotten that you and I are engaged 
to dine to*day with that citizen friend of yours ? " 
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" I had, upon my word : he dines earlj too. 
However, I'll be back in time to dress. Ah ! I 
hear the mare's hoo6 mider the window. John, 
bring me my riding coat: and now, Bolton, au 

« If 

TgVfnT* 

^ There he goes/' muttered his friend, as stand* 
ing at the window he saw Falconer riding briskly 
through the grounds, followed by Lord Beaupomp's 
groom. *^ There he goes ! Well, I hope the 
peer will not ruin him completely. He may not 
do so, as he wishes him to marry his daughter : 
yet that is but a choice of evils. Poor Falconer, 
he is limed ! " 

Falconer did not return till after the time to 
which he had limited himself. He appeared be- 
fore his friend with a slight air of embarrassment, 
which the latter was not slow to detect. 

'' WeU, Ned," said he, '^ his lordship has con- 
vmeedyoyr rsa«cm,eh?" 

^* CSome, come," said the other, in a tone of 
remonstrance, ''I have consented, and so — so — 
Bolton, you must not be too hard upon me ; and, 
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jokiiig apart, I oonfeas my reason is oonYinced. 
I haiFe the best posmble chance of securing the 
seat — ^his lordship hinted at a baionetcj. 8ofiie 
men most woric their iamily into distinction, and 
mine has been sleeping on its acres since the 
conquest. What saj jon, my most sententious 
friend?" 

'^ Nothing at present. I have ordered the car- 
iB:gey and yon have barely time to dress." 

'' Faith, that is true ; and yet, Bolton, I had 
rather have remained and talked over the matter 
quietly with you oyer our claret, for my head is 
in a whirl. I saw Lady Emma, and I declare 
she looked more lorely than ever. I am sure 
that if I stand for the county I shall have her 
hearty good wishes- She is a most ** 

^* Aye, aye/' interrupted Bolton, taking out his 
watch, ** but we have not ten minutes to spare ; so, 
for heaven's sake, go and dress, and prevent the 
citizen's turbot from being spoiled." 

Falconer, whose whole manner betrayed confh- 
sion, mechanically obeyed, and in a few minutes 
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the two young men were driving towards Green- 
hill Yillay the abode of the Stourbridges. dft 

It was a neat snug litde spot, and lay sheltered 
amid the fleecy hilk, the picture of comfort and 
dieerfiil retirement. As the carriage wheeled 
through die miniature gronnds. Falconer (who had 
hitherto been thinking of how he would draw up 
an address to his prospectire constituency) was 
struck at the marked contrast which these pre- 
sented to die stately Abbey park of Beaupomp; 
and yet there was a certain elegance in evetything 
around him, which protected their appearance from 
any inyidious distinotiony beyond that of imposing 
magnitudci eyen by such a comparison. 

The carriage drew up, and their younger host 
came ferth to meet them. He presented them to 
his fiUfaer, a middle-aged man, of plain but gen- 
tlemanly appearaacCi who received them with 
polite, but unceremonious kindness. His son 
entertained a warm attachment to Falconer — hav- 
ing countenanced him and taken his part openly 
as a friend and associate in an aristocratical col- 
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lege, where Stourbridgei as the son of a trades* 
manias exposed to many a nameless slight— -and 
shewed in his countenance the happiness he felt at 
seeing him under his fiuher's roof; whib Falconer 
himself was happy at witnessing the pleasure his 
society gave to one for whose character and ta- 
lents he entertained a sincere regard. 

In a few minutes he was presented to Lucy 
Stourbridge^ the daughter of his host. He was 
introduced ta her by her brother, who had evi- 
dently prepossessed her in his favour, for her fine 
dark eyes beamed with earnest joy when they 
turned for the first time upon Edward Falconer, 
her brother's fnend. 

She was a lovely, if not a beautiful girl. Her 
features, though sofUy formed, expressed a 
fulness of life and feeling; and her figure, 
scarcely imposing, was yet graceful in the ex- 
treme. 

Falconer felt pleased and flattered by the 
manner in which he was received by the whole 
family. 
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The dinner-bell rang, and the little party entered 
the dining-room. There were no pretensions to 
pomp or state, but the chamber in which they sat 
elegantly furnished. A servant out of livery 
on them, and the board was an ample, if 
not a lozurious one. 

The wines too were choice ; the fire homed cheer- 
fully; the storm began again to fall without: 
even Bolton forgot his self-contained and ab- 
stracted air, and seemed to join with pleasure in 
the spirit of the society and the scene. 

Accidentally Falconer mentioned that he was 
about to offer himself as a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the county, and, half in jest and half 
in earnest, asked Mr. Stourbridge for his vote and 
interest The latter enquired upon what interest 
he intended to stand. Falconer mentioned his 
parQr — ^that of Lord Beaupomp, Young Stour- 
bridge looked distressed, his father grave, and 
Lucy turned her eyes from the one to the other 
with an expression of fear and apprehension which 
she could not hide. 
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^' I Tegreftj Mr. Falconer/' said the elder Stour- 
bridge, at length, '' that mj political yiewsy such 
aa they are, have always led me to oppose, as fkr 
as my humble effi>rts went, the party of whom you 
profess yourself the advocate. My voice, one 
way or the other, will hardly be of much conse- 
quence in the county ; besides my own vote, I be- 
lieve it can go no further. My tenantry are few 
in number, and I shall leave them to act as they 
think fit ; but I tell you frankly that I cannot give 
you my support without stamping with fidsehood 
the whole of my previous political opinions. If a 
man of your party mtut represent this county, 
there is no one whose success I would more gladly 
hear of than your own ; but I confess that, cir- 
cumstanced as I am, I can do nothing towards 
promoting it." 

There is something in politics which never fails 
to throw a damp upon conviviality-^^ometimes an 
acrimony into discussion ; and, although Falconer 
replied with an air of jocularity, and even— to shew 
that he was not ofiended or afiected by what he 
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had heard — ^rallied hia hosi apon the popidar accu- 
ntioiis against his party, it was easy to see that 
the little society had lost a certain cordiality 
which it seemed to possess a few moments be- 
fore. 

To none was this more apparent than to Lacy 
Stonrbfidge, and to none was it a source of so 
much pain. It seemed as if a sadden estrange- 
ment had taken place between them and their 
gaest; her dark eyes wandered to Falconer's fiice, 
and their expression betrayed disqoietode; bat he 
noticed it not His looks were tamed from young 
Sloorbridge to Bolton, who, despising political 
factions from his very souli assisted his friend to 
resame the wonted cheerfulness, by joining in his 
rallies of wit and himiour. But it would not 
succeed: there was a real difference created by 
what had passed, increased too by the mutual 
attempts of all to conceal it even from them- 
selyes. 

When Lucy retired, and the gentlemen sat over 
»r wine, the subject was unfortunately started 
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again. The play of badmage became keener, be- 
cause all felt that it was only badinage: jet it left 
an association of ideas behind, which increased the 
feelings they wished to laugh away. 

Bat the evening on the whole was a cheerfol 
one. Lucy's quiet gentle manners pleased Fal- 
coner, although his mind was too much occupied 
with other things to give her any further attention 
than courtesy required : he liked the honest plain- 
ness of his host, and was well-disposed to respond 
to the friendship of his son. 

However, he took an early leave, for his duties 
on the following day were to be new and arduous ; 
and he wished to talk an hour or two with Bolton 
before retiring to rest 

Stourbridge shook hands kindly with him, and 
begged that he might soon visit them again ; his 
son added the same hope; and if eyes had lan- 
guage, Lucy's would have proffisred the request in 
even warmer and more earnest terms. Falconer 
answered in the same spirit; his feelings were 
|ouched by the genuine cordiality of those around 
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him ; and even Bolton himself, as he stepped 
into the carriagei wore a look more gracious and 
bland than his cynical aspect was accustomed to 
express. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Now all for pleasure— now for Church and State." 



The Right Honourable the Earl of Beaupomp^ 
Falconer, and Hugo Wheelabout, Esq., attorney 
and political agent for the ministerial party in the 
county of W • • • shire, were early on the 
following day closeted together in an antique cabi- 
net of Beaupomp Abbey. 

" Fitzscamp is, then, really in the field V said 
his lordship, solemnly. 

'< No doubt of it— not the least doubt of it, my 
lord," replied Mr. Hugo Wheelabout '< He has. 
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to my certaixi knowledge, sent to * * * * for his 
attotney, to look over his address to the oon* 
stitaeDcy before sending it to the Cotmhf Herald ; 
ht wiO commence his canvass to-day/' 

'' He will haye hard work to bring a respectable 
number to the polL'' 

** I most not deoeive yonr lordship : I fear the 
contest will be dose enough to call for all our ex- 
ertions. There is one drcomstance greatly in 
faToor of Lord Fitzsoamp— greatly in his fiivour/' 

'' And pray what is that V 

** He is much in debt, my lord— over head and 
ears in debt" 

^' How can that be in YuBfenxmrf 

** Oh t my lord/' said Mr. Hugo, with a melan- 
choly smile, ''it gives him a decided advantage 



over us." 



" Howr 

** I thought your lordship's usual penetration/' 
remairkad the other, humbly, ** would have dis- 

covered that. Why, there is not a tradesman in the 

« 

villages of Dud^pond, Dribbleton, and PoUylane, 
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who has not claims against his lordship ; now 
three-fourths of these have votes for the coun^, and 
thqr'll support him in the forlorn hope of being paid 
their bills; for he has circulated a story among 
them, of his being made a Lord of the Treasury 
the moment he can procure a seat in Pariiament" 

** Tesy yeS|" muttered the peer, ^* that is most 
unfortunate.'' 

" Upon my word,'' observed Falconer, smiling, 
" this b the first time I ever heard of a man's 
debts doing him a service.'' 

** Lord bless you, sir ! " remarked Mr« Hugo 
Wheelabout ; '^ there is nothing like debt for giv- 
ing a man a figure in an aristocratical county. I 
grant you it is sometimes attended with partial in- 
convenience, but then the eflect it has upon electors 
is astonishing, sir — astonishing !" 

^* I had calculated upon our having eveiy vote 
in those villages," resumed Lord Beaapomp; ''the 
political creed of these fellows used to lead them 
to support us." 

'' And so it would now, if th^ contracted 
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way of thinking did not lead them first to support 
themselTes. No; I see but one way in which Mr. 
Falooner can meet Lord Fitzscamp on equal terms." 

^ And pray what is that?' demanded the earl. 

'' He must pay his lordship's debts/' replied Mr. 
Hugo, with the greatest coolness. 

Lord Beaupomp and Falconer looked amazed. 

" Paj his debts !" replied the former. 

^ I'll see him hanged firsts" added the latter, 
stoutly. 

" Then/' said Mr. Hugo Wheelabout, crossing 
his legs, ** you may as well canvass for the Pre- 
sidency of the United States, as for the represent- 
ation of this countjr." 

'' How much do these cursed tradesmen's bills 
amount to?" demanded the earl, fi«tfiilly. 

" About seven thousand pounds/' answered the 
attorney, taking snuff. 

'' I'll not pay a shilling of it !" impetuously ex- 
claimed Falconer. 

<' Why, the fiust is, Mr. Falconer/' observed his 
noble fiiend, ** your address has now gone forth 
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to the countjry and, as a young manjasCeiiieriog 
upon public life, it would ruin you to retract ; i^ 
therefore, it really be necessary for you to pay this 
sum — " 

^^ If ! " exclaimed Falconer. " Can you be 
serious, my lord, in recommending me to assent to 
such an absurd eztrayagance 7" 

^' Only if it be really and absolutely neoeaaary" 
replied the earl, calmly. 

^' But in any case," rejoined Falconer, ^ the 
thing seems so gross — ^to pay the debts of my 
antagonist \" 

^^ Rely upon it, he will not thank you for it/' 
observed the agent. 

'^ I'll rather retire firom the contest at once," said 
Falconer. '' It is not that I value the sum ; but 
there seems to be something so absurd in expending 
it for such a purpose." 

'' To retire nowj my dear young friend," said 
the earl, in a mild, persuasive tone, '' would ruin 
you for ever, besides throwing the county into the 
hands of our opponents." 
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« I can't help that; I reaUy cannot get oyer the 
abBDiditjr of paying Ktzscamp's debts." 

^ The ministry will no doubt bear in mind the 
sacrifice you have made/' rejoined the earl, in the 
same bland tone. 

*' But really, my lord, 'tis such an unwarrant- 
able liberty — ^to pay another man's tradesmen ! 
Fitzscamp will assuredly call me out, and then, if 
we don't hit each other, he will be my mortal 
enemy for life : I hate to have enemies. No, no ; 
I'll withdraw now, at once." 

'^ Lady Emma was spealung this morning of 
embroidering a banner for you," continued the 
earl. *' I confess, Mr. Falconer, that I think it 
would shew a want of spirit to take fright at the 
contest so soon." 

^ Why, if the interestof the cotm/y requires that 
I should stand," said Falconer, hciritating — 

*" Undoubtedly it does," said Mr. Hugo Wheel- 
about, promptly. 
*' This is a period, " obsenred the Earl 

of Beaupomp, ** when private feeling, with 

d2 
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every man, shoiild give way to public consider- 
ations." 

'^ Very good, my lord — a happy remark that," 
observed Mr. Hugo; ''yon would do well, Mr. 
Falconer, to make use of it in your speech on the 
hustings. I can assure you, sir, you would be wise 
to form your style of speaking from his lordship's, 
if you wish to become popular. ** 

** I shall be most happy to lend Mr. Falconer 
my volume of collected speeches from the IF * * *- 
Mre SeraUL and the Mirror of ParUament^* 
observed the peer : '' he will find them highly ser- 
viceable at a period like this. In the meantime I 
think, Mr. Wheelabout, you had better ascertain 
the exact amount of Fitzscamp's debts, and call 
here again in the evenbg. Mr. Falconer and I 
will now drive over the neighbourhood, and see 
how our friends stand affected. I think you said 
the circulars were ah*eady distributed?" 

'' I left my clerks addressing them from the 
Electors' Roll, and I have twenty messengers, well 
mounted, carrying them round the county. I know 
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the ait of dectioneermg war too well to allow a 
mcment to slip unemployed." 

** Well, I hear the carriage— I ordered it half 
an hoar ago* I shall expect to see 70a again in 
the evening." 

So saying, the peer took leave of the attorney 
with more haste than urbanity, and descended with 
Fakxmer to the carriage. Lady Emma, from a 
neighbooring window, waved her hand to them as 
they glided away, and the next moment Falconer 
found himself enduring — rather than listening— to 
the vertwse remarks of the earl, as the carriage 
drove rapidly through the smooth avenue that led 
from the grounds towaMs the road. 

'' We shall visit our neighbour, Micah Jones, of 
Creamdale, first," said the peer ; '^ he is a waverer, 
and so cursedly courteous, that if he had two votes, 
I verily believe he would give one to each candi- 
date. We must secure him, for his tenants' sake." 

But Falconer was thinking of the fair Emma 
Beanpomp, and her father's words fell unheeded ; 
it was fortunate that the earl did not suspect 
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for a moment thai anj one amU be nattentive ia 
what he uttered, and, cwlming Fakana's mifmot 
into profound attention, he caBtiwed hb diaooane 
until the carriage entered the pre c in ct B of die 
domain of Micah Jones, Esq. 

The mansion was a rough, square, and whslanrtal 
building— 4ts occupant, the squire, a man of about 
seven hundred a year. He lived under tie very 
wing of the proud Lord of Beaapomp, and was a 
common-plaoe, middle-aged, harmleaa, ale-dimkiag 



'' Well, Bfr. Jones," said the peer, shakii^ hands 
with him, ** we have come to solicit yoor Tote. 
Mr. Falconer here, son of your <^d friead, is to 
stand for the county. Poor Sir Guzzle, yon know. 



is no more.'' 



if 



heard that, mj k>rdr-I heard that,'' replied 
Mr. Jones, pursing out his lips ; '^ I was sorry to 
hear of Sir Ouzzle's death : he was a good 
county man, my lord. Poor Sir Ouzzle ! Well, 
we must all die, my lord— •we must all 
hem ! " 
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^ I nq^pose we may count apon your Totei Mr. 
Jones r 

^ Moit nndoabtedlyy my lord. I haye voted 
with your lordship's party for the last seven-and- 
tmtBtj years. I am stannchy my lord — staanch !" 
repeated Mr. Jones, energeticaDy ; '^ and the son of 
my respected friend, the squire of Broadlands, will 
httve my Tote as long as I have one to give. Hem ! 
here's my wife.'' 

Mrs. Mieah Jones entered the room with a low 
oovtesy, which was imitated by her two daughters, 
who fidlowed at her heek ; but, as the good lady 
held the handle of the door in her hand, the two 
yoong ones were obliged to keep behind and make 
their courtesys in the passage. The earl and Fal- 
eoner both rose— the squire kept his seat. The 
gratified Mrs. Jones took the hand of the com- 
plaisant peer ; the two daughters, who kept behind 
her with military precision, not knowing what to 
do, made courtesys again ; while the squire's looks 
betrqred how little he relished this feminine intru- 
sion upon himself and his visitors. 
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Mn. Jones was a bale-looking lady, with 
small features, a cap gorgeous with party-coloored 
ribbands, and a step that made the obserrer think 
otthemifUietdelaeaur* Her daughters were tall, 
awkward girls, respectiyely eighteen and twenty, 
and looked as if their faces had been just washed. 
* '' I am happy to see you, indeed, Mrs. Jones/^ 
replied the earl to her words of greeting, ^ and 
your channing daughters/' continued he, turning 
to» the two young ladies, who instantly fell to 
courtesying again. ** Allow me to introduce 
you to my friend, Mr. Falconer, your neighbour 
and mine.'' 

Falconer bowed to the ladies, and, puzzled with 
the strange scene, felt as much perplexed as them- 
selves ; at last, handing them chairs, he seated 
himself by their side, while the earl did the like by 
Mrs. Jones, whose tongue, once fairly loosened, 
began to display its natural yolubility. Mr. Micah 
Jones groaned audibly. 

^' I have heard that our neighbour, Mrs. Clatter, 
of Dizzeyhall, was presented at court by Lady 



t.- . " 
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Onsde Orabbingtoiiy a short time before her 
hnsband'B death/' observed Mrs. Jones. 

'' Yes — that is, I am not sare, but it is by no. 
means impossible/' said the peer. ^ I presume 
that yon have heard that my yonng friend there, 
Mr. Fdconer, is to—" 

'' Oh I he is a nice-looking yonng man/' whis^ 
pered Mrs. Jones, looking approvingly at him as 
he sat between her daughters — ^^'just twelve 
months older than my Dorabella ; theur hair is 
nearly of a oolour— ^oes not your lordship think 
•o?" 

<< Yes — hem I Yes— ah ! bat we are now—" 

^ Hum !" whispered Mrs. Jones musingly to the 
peer, ^ just twelve months older than Dorabella." 

^ Yes, so you mentioned before ; but, Mrs. 

99 



^ Well, upon my word that is pretty well I Did 
your lordship observe that look of his just now ? 
Young people, my lord, are so happy in each 
otlier^s society. Yes, there is just twelve months 
between them : I remember the day I heard that 

2>8 
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Mrs. Fakonerhad got an hdr-— ^asialecluldor 



boy/ the doctor called k. Ah ! poor aool, he b 
dead now ! I remember it as if it had been yes- 
terday — I was bottling cider at die time. Dear 
me, how time flies !'' 

<< I was going to obsenre," remarked the earl, 
*^ that my young firiendr— '' 

'< Undoubtedly, my loid, Mr. Jones is by na 
means an old man yet-^though, to be sure, he 
is two years, seven months, ani nine days, my 
elder. Your lordship will remember the year we 
married ; it was a remarkably cold winter, and poor 
Squire Bagshot was drowned skatbg on his own 
mere : I remember-^" 

<< I hope yon will pardon my interrupting joa/* 
said the earl, ratiier stiffly ; ''but, as our time is ex- 
ceedingly limited, you will excuse me speaking at 
once of the object of our Tisit« Mr. Falconer is 
just now engaged In canvassmg the county for the 
vacant 9eat in the House of Oommons, occasioned 
by our late member's death. Mr. Jones has been 
iund enough to promise me his vote— '^ 
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'* His vote I" exclaimed Mrs. Jones ; '' if he 
had twenty votes, he ooold not refuse them to you 
or Mr. Falconer^ of Broadlands. And there is to 
be an electioii—- and an election-ball^ no doubt? 
Ohy certainly, my lord, certainly ; Mr. Jones will 
gire his vote to Mr. Falconer." 

'' Ton have perhaps heard that Lord Fitzscamp 
is Mr. Falconer's opponent in this contest. Should 
Atfcall upon Mr. Jones for his vote, I hope — ^that 
is, my good friend is sometimes too easy^ too reluc- 
tant to give offence, that — ^that — " 

*^ Oh, I understand, my lord ; but fear not. Mr. 
Jones's vote, and his tenants' votes, and all the 
votes we can obtain w influence, are always at 
yonrs and Mr. Falconer's service." 

** I thank yon heartily," said Falconer, coming 
forward, for Lord Beaupomp had already risen ; 
'^ and you too, my good friend," continued he, 
addressing Jones himself (who, from the time his 
wife entered the room until now, had not spoken a 
word); ''yours is the first pledge I have yet re* 
ceived. I am very grateful for it" And Falconer 
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spoke as he felt, with the wami candour of joXiib* 
Mr. Jones rose and shook hands with each yisitor. 
The ladies began their courtesying anew; and^ after 
some difficoltjr, the earl and Falconer took leare, 
and once more found themselyes in the carriage. 

<< WeU, we have had little trouble with Mr. 
Jones/' obsenred Falconer, as they drove away. 

<< You must call on him once or twice, howi^rer," 
obsenred the other, '' and secure Uie interest of his 
wife— pay compliments to the daughters, and then 
I think you may reck<m upon his rote. It is a 
fortunate thing for us that Fitsscamp is married— a 
most fortunate thing.'' 

'^ In what way T' demanded Falconer. 

" My dear sir, can you ask that ? There is not 
a fenmy in which there a» marriageable (kngfaters, 
that would not haye given him the preference oyer 
you : his title would be just as nsefid to him as 
your estate now wiQ be to you." 

Falconer leaned back in the carriage, and his 
mind began again to wander from thoughts of votes 
and pledges to Lady Emma Beaupomp, and the 
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new era in hifl life which his renewed acquaintance 
^th her had occasioned. 

Hitherto Edward Falconer had led a life rather 
more seclnded dian his prospective income might 
warrant. His coUege friends and his books, his 
horse, his dog and gun, had been sufficient for his 
happiness. He had been most beloved in the circle 
of his young friends, for he was warm-hearted, 
fearless, and generous. The indiscretions he might 
have been guilty of were rather such as are incident 
to youth, than to the presence of ample means and 
the absence of a fether's control ; yet, that Edward 
Falconer had not erred more deeply, was rather 
owing to the accident of his having come in contact 
with no more vicious men, than to any great self-de- 
nial of hb own. Hitherto he had gone smilingly 
down the stream of life : he was now approaching 
the torrent, yet his eyes were not turned to the in* 
creasing waves ; they were fixed upon one feir ob- 
ject which seemed to beckon him on, and Falconer 
obeyed the secret and silent sway it held over him. 

After a drive of nearly two hours— during which 
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time they had passed several gentlemen's seats, the 
reason for not stopping at which. Falconer never 
for a moment thought of enquiring — ^the carriage 
entered the lodge^gate of a gloomy-looking man- 
sion, surrounded by high trees, noisy by the sound 
of rooks, and venerable with neglected age. 

The hall steps were spotted with green moss— the 
windows had glass of a thousand hues, the white- 
painted shutters closed on many of them ; the 
place had altogether a cold, forbidding look. Its 
possessor was a bachelor, an old man, a gentleman 
by birth, a formalist by habit, and a miser by pei^ 
verted inclination. His name was Simon Gripe- 
fast ; his estate was large, and his politics doubtful. 

After many a weary pull, the rickety door was 
opened by an asthmatic servant in a faded green 
livery, and the earl and his protege were received 
by Mr. Oripefast. 

The room into which they were shown was cold 
and dingy : the walls were cracked, the roof 
almost black, the carpet faded, and the small portion 
of fire nursed in the comer of the grate, struggling 
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for life under an economical coveiing of dustj 
aahes. Falconer ftlt his spirits sink the moment he 
entered the place* 

Its occupant was in keeping with it : he was 
iron-^isaged, sparely boilt^ and shabbily dressed. 
His yeiy hands were hard and cold ; and the cat 
that shivered by the hearth looked as lean and 
acrimonious as her master. 

'^ My friend Falconer starts for the county in 
the room of poor Sir Onzzle Ombbington/' ob- 
served the earl, after the usual ceremonies were 
over. '< We hardly anticipate a contest — ^hem 1^ 
but, as I know you would feel happy in giving a 
pledge to the son of your old friend, we have called 
on you, almost in the first instance, to solicit your 
vote and influence.'* 

'^ Hem ! no contest ! — ^that's odd ; no rumour 
of a candidate on the other side V 

** Oh ! rumours, Mr. Oripefast j you know in 
this county there is never any lack of them ; for 
instance, I heard a veiy absurd one lately, that you 
felt aggrieved — ^that you felt* annoyed — at being 
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BO long excluded from the Commission of the 
Peace $ as if any one, who knows the respect I 
entertain for jou, conld for a moment doubt that if 
you but hinted such a wish to me, nothing couU 
give me greater pleasure than to add your name to 
the list of the magistracy." 

'^ Hem ! I think, my lord, I once did hint that, 
and pretty broadly too." 

''Indeed! Mr. Gripefast, you surprise me; 
but-4>ut-^there shall be no mistake this time/' 
.said the Lord Lieutenant, taking out his memo- 
randum book. 

'' Your lordship has heard, I suppose, of the 
arbitrary and oppressive order of the 'road trus» 
tees,' in regard to me 7 " observed the miser. 

" No ; I am not exactly aware of it" 

" You are chairman of the board," remarked 
the other. 

" Yes, but rarely attend its meetings, unless I 
can serve my friends," rejomed the public-spirited 
functionary. 

" Th^ have ordered me to build a stone wall 
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for half a mile on both sides of the Change Road ; 
they say it is not safe withoat it Safe 1 it is saft 
enough hy day-light; and as to night trayelling, 
they might as well order me to provide lanthomSi 
as a wall f It will cost me two hundred pounds 
at the veiy least. If the road trustees are 
so Teiy anxious for wallS| why don't they build 
diem themselTes? I am sure they ha?e funds 
enoogh.'' 

" I am quite of your opinion, Mr. Gripe&st^— 
quite of your opinion ; and I will undertake to get 
that order of the board rescinded.'' 

^ Aye — yes— aye, but take a memorandum of 
ity" hinted the miser. 

'' Well, now, Mr. Oripefast," resumed the earl, 
^ but as to your Tote." 

** I heard, Mr. Falconer," resumed the other, 
turning to his younger visitor, and appearing not 
to have heard the earl's hint o{ question — '' I heard 
that your steward had purchased lately for your 
&rm, some Teeswater cattle of a very superior and 
very extraordinary breed." 
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" I am sure I am ngt aware of it, m" 
Falconer ; ^* but/' contiiraed he, catehiiig the spirit 
of the enquiry, ** if he have, and if one or two 
of them should be considered by you worthy of 
your acceptance, should you so ftr honour me as 
to receiye them, I am sure — '' 

'' Most happy — most happy I" exclaimed the 
gratified Mr. Gripefast } " and as to the age, I 
would prefer about three, or rising four — say three 
and a half." 

'' Very well, sir; I shall tell my steward to make 
such a selection." 

'' Nay, nay, but take a memorandum of it," sug- 
gested Mr. Gripeftst ; ''young men are apt to for- 
get-^pt to forget." 

Falconer did so, and again the earl repeated his 
former enquiry— the pledge was given— -a glass of 
bad wine drunk— and the carriage ordered. 

^ What a handsome whip ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Oripe&st, looking from the window at a silver- 
mounted whip, which the earl's coachman was 
rather ostentatiously displaying before the eyes of 
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the miser'B servants. '' A most beaatifal whip, I 
dedare; majl ask just to look at it?" 

" Certainly, mr/' said the earl, looking surprised. 

A servant was instantly sent to demand the 
baable from the coachmani who reluctantly sur* 
rendered it Mr. Gripe&st was so loud in its 
praises, that the earl offered to make him a present 
of it, provided he would let the coachman have 
another, of some sort, to drive home with. 

'' Oh, certain]^," said Mr. Ghripefast. ''John, 
ran to the stable, and give his lordship's coachman 
the broken waggon whip.'' 

** Let us get away," whispered the earl to Fal- 
coner, ''or he will ask us for our boots." 

It was not without satisfiustion, when the carriage 
once more reached the road, that Falconer heard 
his patron order the coachman to drive home. 

" We shall make no more calls to-day, observed 
the peer; "you will meet most of the influential 
men of our party at dinner at the Abbey." 

And so he did : the great dining-room was 
crowded with guests, and he was the favoured one. 
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Lady Emma had many admiren at that lordly 
board, but her eyes only stole towards him ; and, 
with his head and heart fevered with love, wine, 
speeches, and cheers. Falconer reached his own 
gate about midnight. 

He fonnd Bolton, who had that day dined with 
the steward, now waiting for him. Flushed with 
scenes he had just escaped from, the county candi* 
date came forward with something like a shout, 
and grasped Bolton's hand ; but the cold, cahn 
glance with which he was met, rebuked the excited 
manner he betrayed ; and uneasy — ^he knew not 
why— he seated himself by his friend. Bolton 
watched him ; a sneer, which he in vain struggled 
to hide, rose for a moment to his lips, and fixing 
his keen, searching eyes upon his companion, he 
thus addressed him : — 
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CHAPTER V. 



'* AJU teemi biBTe for the moment, when yoath mounti 
and folly gnldce." 

AtTauJAkMlt. 



** I AM afraid yon will hardlj relish a lecture after 
the scenes of reyelrj you appear just to have 
quitted/' commenced Bolton; ''but I think you 
know me well enough| in whatever mood you may 
be, to bear with me** 

^ EgadI you have accustomed me to that/' re- 
plied Falconer, crossing his legs ; '' but pray pro- 
ceed—or stay, just let me order a bishop and the 
dgar-boz/' continued he, pulling the bell. 

His order was promptly obeyed ; and, lighting 
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a cigar, Falconer denied his friend to '' diaciUB— 
proceed with your fiilTnination, mj moat sentea- 
tiona mentor." 

'^ Ned, I am the less grieved at finding yon in 
this mood, that I expected nothing better ; and y^ 
I hope yon will listen to me with some attention, 
for faith my motives merit it" 

^' Heyday, Bolton ! why you had not used to 
speak so earnestly, or look so grave. Nothing 
has happened, eh? Speak, man; you have made 
me uneasy." 

<< Uneasy ! you uneasy ! Could I but see that, 
I should think I had some hope of leading you out 
of the snarer's toils: but, no— -your mind is even 
now running back to Beaupomp Abbey and Lady 
Emma." 

'^ Hang it ! Bolton, give us the text before the 
application. What, in the nama of confusion, is 
this important disclosure to be? Come, out with 
it at once. By the way, how do you like this fi^sh 
box of cigars?" 

" Ned, I dined with your steward to-day." 
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'^ Ah ! did yon? and how is old Steady? " 

^* We were conyeniiig about your standing for 
the coanty." 

'* Natural enon^. Egad^ Bolton, this is the 
first time in my life I ever fonnd yon prosy/' 

''And I was concerned to see that he was 
grieved and surprised at the step you had taken.** 

'' Why now, all that I could have told you myself. 
Old Steady frets if I give twenty pounds towards 
building a bridge ; and when he knows the amount 
of my election expenses, I dare say it will give 
him a fit of the gout" 

'' And pray, now, what do you calculate these 
maybe?" 

*^ Oh ! perhaps some ten thousand. Hang these 
debts of Fitzscamp's" (muttered the speaker, 
aside) ! 

" Now, Ned, listen to me. Thirty thousand 
will not carry yon through this election. There 
is none but a madman would have contested the 
* * * * interest You have no chance of getting 
a seat tn this county, but at a ruinous expense. 
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Lord Beanpomp takes the merit of it with the 
minisby, and you, instead of entering life with 
twenty thousand pounds besides your rental, will 
oommence your career by mortgaging your estate ; 
perhaps another mortgage will follow to pay the 
expense of a parliamentary appeal! You have 
just now the power to retract; delay it, and ample 
as now are your possessions, you give the first 
stroke of the axe to the trunk of the tree." 

<' Thirty thousand pounds ! Why old Steady 
and you must have drank your eyes into multi- 
pliers. Thir^ thousand pounds! pho! Comey 
light a cigar." 

^' It is as I haye said. Neither you nor I knew 
anything of the county when we came down here, 
I haye a letter, by this evening's post, from my 
&ther, confirming every word your steward Udd 
me. 

'' Old Steady has requested him to do it, tAj 
upon it, as a means of deterring me fix>m the con- 
test He has more wiles than an^ old fox, and 
has duped your fiither, as he has duped many 
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Others. No^ no ; I am sure of carrying the day. 
The only thing I regret is paying these cursed — 
bat no matter. Come, Bolton, you don't drink 
' the bishop ; * my word for it, 'tis orthodox." 

'< Well, Solomon has truly said, that a fool — " 

'^ Nay now, Bolton, hear me. I am sensible 
that Lord Beaupomp is glad to find a person able 
and wining to contest the county under his wing ; 
that he will get credit for it with the ministry; 
that my election will be an expensive one, and 
that much of his profession of fnendship is insin- 
cere — ^but what then? I axnnot now retract with 
honour. I may find a seat in parliament adyan- 
tageous to my views in life; and I think that, 
whatever her father may be, that — that — Lady 
Emma — come, I will be coxcomb enough to own 
it — cloves me." 

** Heaven help you ! " muttered Bolton, now 
lighting a cigar. 

The following morning Falconer was early on 
horseback, and spent the day visiting various parts 
of the county, attending the formation of commit* 

VOL. I. B 
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tees, consultkig with Mr. Hugo Wheekbout, beat- 
ing up recusaiitSy and renewing Icmg^brgotten 
ftmily acquaintanoes. Next day was tbe same— 
and the neztn-and die aeoct Beaupomp Abbej 
was the head qaarten and renderrona; almoatevery 
day he dined there, and related his good or bad 
success in the presence of Lady Emma, whose 
looks enhanced his triumphs and soothed his 
disasters. 

It was a close oontest — a hard struggle. 
His opponents were strong in influenoe, wealth, 
and numbers^ Their party was the popular one 
at the time, and many cheerfully oontribnted to 
the general iund which was to meet the expenses 
of thar common cause. But with Falconer it was 
difierent: he had, in many instanoeSy to lead reluc- 
tant followers under his banners } he had to trust 
funds without limit to the knavish appropriation of 
Wheelabont He himself got wanned in die con- 
test, and pursued it reckless Of eveiy consideration 
but success; he threw boldly for the haiard : the 
prize was increased in value by the aarimony of the 
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Straggle, and Emma Beaupomp's oheeriiig smiles. 

The asoerbi^ of feeling increased as the day of 

election drew near : squibs, carioatnresi and all 

the other amiable methods of influencing pablic 

opinion, were resorted to — angry words were 

passed at ''public meetings''-— booses were 

divided against themsdyes — old grudges were 

remembered, and former fitvoars forgotten. The 

ladies, as nsnal, were not idle on the occasion; 

and to hear them talk, one would have thought 

that in the "wide world'' there was no one 

worthy of beauty's ''partial smile" but Edward 

Falconer and the Right Honourable Lord Horatio 

Fitsscamp. 

And now the cracked bells of erery village in 

W ^ * * shire are ringing a merry peal ; troops of 

tenantry with blue fiiTOurs in their coats are riding 

along the road, dressed in theur best clothes and 

mounted each on his best horse, led like sheep— or 

rather ozei^— to the poll by the steward or the 

steward's son ; now scouts gallop past them with 

the ** state of the poll" pinned to their hats ; now 

b2 
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does Mr. Hugo Wheelaboat, with a &yoar on his 
breast as large as a pionji fly from post to pillar, 
persuade, cajole, terrify, and corrupt ; now do the 
non-electors prepare to get gloriously drank, as, no 
matter who succeeds, ale and bonfires will surely 
follow ; now do well-dressed ladies drive in open 
carriages, having their servants and horses deco- 
rated with the colours of their favourite candidate, 
while, not content with this alone, here and there 
may be seen others with the ribbons of their bon- 
nets, or some other little token of party favour, 
adding a yet more complimentary tribute to the 
side they espouse; now peals the clangour of war- 
like music — veteran drummers, amateur bassoon- 
blowers, professional clarionets, and the scattered 
remnants of a militia band, uniting into '' bodies,'' 
mingle their frantic notes with the shouts and cheers 
of " Falconer '* or " Fitzscamp for ever I" 

And ** for ever" many a rustic would have re- 
joiced that such doings had continued. The 
ploughman forgot hb plough, the tailor his shop- 
board, the man of shoes his last, and the black- 
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his anyil; even the noisy urchins in the 
▼illage streets took put in the contest, and fought 
with each other, animated bj the war-crj of " Fal- 
coner V* or '' Fitzscamp V* All, all was excitement 
— ^political excitement — '' heaVn save the mark !" 
The veiy dogs must have become familiar with the 
candidates' names ; while the clergy were as active 
on either side as if— worthy men !— •they had each 
been aspiring to the glories of martyrdom ! 

On the hustings Lord Fitzscamp and Falconer 
had addressed the electors. The former was an 
old stager, and made up his speech from concen- 
trated newspaper paragraphs ; the latter^ notwith- 
standing his youth and the novelty of his position, 
spoke firmly, modestly, and well. The voting con- 
tinued to go on without any abatement of spirit or 
interest, until the poll closed for that day. By the 
returns firom the other polling places, the result was 
unfavourable to Falconer, Lord Fitzscamp, on the 
whole, being fifty votes ahead. 

Mr. Hugo Wheelabout was perplexed, but not 
at his wit's-end. '' Lay out, lay out," was the 
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word ; and no one knew better how to hj oat, and 
lay on too, than he. Fakoner shnt his eyes to the 
dreadful pjraniid of debt which was rising befine 
him, and spent the evening and graater part of die 
day in feasting and levelrj at Beanpomp Abbey. 

But another day was before hhn — the day that 
must decide the contest The dek, the halt, and 
the blind, were that day dragged rductantly to the 
poll : inyalids were carried from iheir beds— old 
men brought from remote parts of the county in 
easy carriages — ^ladies Tisited refractory Toters, and 
charmed them to the polL Heayen and earth, to 
use the common phrase, were mored on the occa> 
sion ; and, afier a day of what Mr. Hugo Whed- 
about called '^superJiulnan exertions," the clodc 
struck, and the poll dosed. 

In three hours more, the sheriff recdved the 
final state of the votes at the other polling boothsi 
and Mr. Hugo Whedabout, waving his hat ezult- 
^^g^Yf proclaimed to the anxious crowd that " Ed- 
ward Falconer, Esq., of Broadlands, had a dear 
majority of at least thirty-five." 
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A load shoat of approbation followed the an- 
nouncementy Bacoeeded by three distinct groans 
from the friends of Ktzscamp ; bat the hour being 
late, and the night cold and dark, the respective 
partisans retired to their particular refreshment 
booths, resolved to husband their energies for 
shouting and groaning until the morrow, when 
the final state of the poll would be formally de- 
dared. 

Falconer heard of his success that evening at 
Beaupomp Abbey : Mr. Hugo Wheelabout almost 
rushed into the dining-room, where a numerous 
party were at dinner, and, without ceremony or 
pre&ce, proclaimed the state of the poll. A flush 
of triumph mantled to Falc^MMr's brow — ^his eyes 
instinctively sought tiiose of Ijady Emma : they 
were already fixed upon him in the br^htness of 
joy, and the warm blush upon her cheek was 
deeper than hb own ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



** Great pickpanct and little differ^ as giving directMo 
does from labouring.*' 

Henr^ IV. 



On the following day the seals of the yarious 
returns from the respective polling places were 
opened by the sheriff, in the presence of a '' laige 
and respectable '' assembly, and Edward Falconer, 
Esquire, of Broadlands, was declared to be duly 
and lawfully elected '' a knight of the shire, to 
serye," &c. Loud rose the clamour of cheers, 
groans, and military music ; for Mr. Hugo Wheel- 
about, anticipating a diversity of opinions, had 
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Stationed a band at a oonyenient distanoe, to give 
m floariBh, which fairly OYer^owed the murmorers ; 
while, just as Falconer was about to address the 
assembled electCMS, Lord Fitzscamp's attorney pro- 
tested against the yalidity of the election on the 
ground of bribery and corruption, particularly the 
payment of certain debts owing by him, the said 
Lord Horatio Rtzscamp, to sundry parties, elec- 
tors in this said county, whereby the endearing re- 
lation of debtor and creditor was broken between 
them — a relation nerer likely to be created again. 
AU this being to the manifest hurt and prejudice of 
the said Lord Horatio Fitzscamp, besides an 
offensive interference with the electors of the 
county. 

Forth stepped Mr. Hugo Wheelabout, with an 
air of defiance, and told his rival '' learned friend/' 
that it was now too late to prefer objections to hi<: 
client's return, the sheriff having declared him 
duly elected ; and that any protest he might be 
disposed to make, could only be by way of 

appeal to a committee of the House of Commons, 

e3 
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where he, Mr. Hugo Wheelaboirt, irooU be 
happ7 to meet him. The other attomey namttd 
him he ehonld Mxm faere thel pleMme, and Fil- 
ooner onoe more elepped fcrward m front of the 
platform. 

He waa hmdlj cheerad hj hk own partj, and 
that which waa offpoMd to him oSsnd no inter* 
mption, for Falconer waa popular in the connlj. 
He waa rich, handaome, liberal, and yoang: hif 
appearance, ftmil j, and reported character, wert 
all in hie fitvoor; and thiovghont the large con- 
course aroond him all kept ailenoe, anzioos to hear 
what was to be said by the joong aqnire of Broad* 
lands. 

He began by thanking the electors for the dis* 
tinguished hottotir they had done him in retoming 
him to parliament for his native county, and as- 
snred them that the confidence they reposed in him 
should not be misplaced. He alluded to the acri* 
mony which the contest had given rise to— ex* 
pressed his regret that such had been the case, 
and disclaimed all participation in the inrectiTei 
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which had been used. He spoke with some emo* 
tion of the cordiality with which he had been re* 
oetYed bom one end of the county to the other, 
on aoooiint of the general respect for his ftther's 
memory : he thanked again, the friends of that 
&ther, many of whom he saw aronnd him, and 
assored them that next to the approbation of his 
own oonscienoe, his highest satisftotion would be 
to merit theirs. He alladed slightly to some of 
the politioal questions which were agitating the 
day; gaye his opmion frankly, bat modestly, upon 
them; confessed, howerer, that his yiews at pre- 
sent were hastily formed, and that he had been 
called nnezpectedly to the prominent position 
which their saffirages had now confirmed; bnt that, 
as important interests were now in his hands, his 
constant stndy would be to make himself tho- 
roughly conrersant with, and unremittingly to at* 
tend to them : that he hoped what he was deficient 
in talent he should make up in industry, and sup- 
ply the want of years and experience by caution in 
judgment, and assiduous application. He thanked 
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the electors again, for having placed him at the 
head of the poll, and retired amid general cheer* 
ing to reodre the oongratnlations of his more im- 
mediate friends. 

Lord Fitzscamp next came forward. He was a 
tall, handsome man, somewhat bloated, hot his ap* 
pearance, on the whole, was in his farour. He 
was energetically cheered by his friends, and as* 
sailed by terrific groans from a body of men, bass- 
singers of several of the adjoining churches, hired 
by Mr. Hugo Wheelabont for thb purpose. His 
lordship's party at this increased the loudness of 
their cheers. The bass-singers, feeling that their 
professional honour was at stake, increased the hol- 
low clamour of their groans to a degree that 
startled Fitzscamp himself. The tumult increased, 
blows began to be dealt, missiles to be thrown on 
either side, until the whole at last became one 
scene of riot and confusion. In rain the sheriff 
called upon them to keep the peace; his officers 
were knocked down, constables put to flight, and 
the one side using cheers, and the other groans, 
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for war-cries, kept ap a desultory fight with in* 
c^reasing pertinacity and ranoonr. 

Lord Fitzscamp, seeing the state of things, gave 
up all hopes of addressing the electors, and retired 
with his friends. Falconer, the sheriff, and the 
other gentlemen on the platform, did the same ; 
when Mr. Hugo Wheelabout, seeing his object 
gained, sent privately to the groaning belligerents, 
to inform them that their part of the ceremony was 
now over, and that if they continued it any longer, 
as it would be for their own gratification, it should 
be at their own expense. This announcement tem- 
pered the '' noble warmth " of one party of the 
combatants, whUe that of the other was equally 
subdued by the report that several barreb of ale 
were about to be broached, and dealt out to all 
comers, without regard to party* ''The affray," 
as the newspapers termed it, '' happily terminated 
without bloodshed," and Mr. Hugo, as proud as a 
snceessful diplomatist, rode on his way to Beau- 
pomp Abbey rejoicing. 

Falconer had little leisure or inclination to think 
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on the poMible comeqneiicei of Lord Fiti8caiB|i's 
appeal, and his friends asmr ed Um it would never 
be acted upon. 

The expenses of his canvass and election were 
also as yet concealed fimn him, allhoogh the trans* 
fer of all his money in the fiuids to his banting 
aoconnty and the repealed checks tor heavy amoonts 
which he filled up almost daily, might hare awak* 
ened gloomy forebodings in a more thonghtfnl 
mind* 

But a public dinner and an election ball were 
about to folhlw dose upon eachother^s heels. These 
both occupied his attention, and caused him in the 
mean time to put the consideration of graver mat- 
ters aside. 

It was no wonder that Falconer, to use a fami- 
liar phrase, ''had not his wits about him.*' A 
young man, just turned of twenty-one, throws 
into scenes and acdng a character, both of whidi 
but yesterday were matter of distant speculation to 
him ; in love with a beautifid woman who seemed 
to favour his covert suit — she, the courted and 
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flattered in drdeB where his fix>tstepe had never 
entered^ and which, in spite of his own just pre* 
tenskms, his natiTe dignity of character, and the 
rank which he inherited by birthright, and which 
hie edncatiott conferred, he fdi wae enperior 
groond to that which he might claim to occupy i 
hie pride-— or hie vanity it might be — wae flat* 
tered, and hie head grew dizzy as his heart grew 
warm. Moreover, ere yet he almost knew the 
county, or was known by it in retom, he had been 
brought prominently into notice ; and with the 
blush of youth still mantling on his cheek, had 
been called to stand forward as the local leader of 
a Auction : young Falconer had played his part 
in all, handsomely and well : and perhaps it would 
have been expecting a combination rarely if ever 
met with, to look for the active influence of love 
and ambition coupled with the humbler quality of 
jealous attention to immediate interests. But| 
whether natvral or noty certain it is that with 
Edward Falconer this union was not found. 

** The dinner " was a formidable and a flattering 
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one. The Right Honoonble Philip Earl of 
Beaupomp, was in the chair ; an archdeacon said 
grace ; and a military band gave animation to the 
scene. After dinner, a nnmerous concourse of 
ladies appeared in the gallery, which had been 
provided for their aoconmiodation, among whom 
the fair Emma Beaupomp was easily distingoished. 

The earl, after the usual toasts, proposed — ** The 
health of Edward Falconer, Esq., member for the 
county," It was received with much acclama- 
tion — ^nay, even with enthusiasm ; the band played 
'< The Old English Gentleman ;" and young Fal- 
coner arose, amid the renewed cheering of the 
assembly around him, the waving of handkerchief 
in the gallery, and the shouts of the crowd without 

It is usual, on such occasions, for the honoured 
guest to remark that it is '' the proudest moment 
of his life." Had Falconer done so he would have 
spoken the truth : his eye brightened and his heart 
was full, yet his voice was firm and manly, and he 
returned thanks in words and tones that shewed he 
was sincere. He alluded to some of the leading 
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topics of party warfiire, treated of them shortly 
but clearly^ and with considerable skill — spoke of 
himself, the late contest, and the new duties which 
opened upon him ; and all with a degree of 
modesty without either diffidence or bashfulness, 
which produced the most faTourable impressions of 
his talent and character in the minds of all who 
heard him. He resumed his seat amid yet louder 
acclamations ; but his eyes wandered towards the 
gaUery, whither unconsciously, during the time he 
was speaking, they had often strayed — ^they met the 
glance of Lady Emma : her fine eyes were spark- 
ling as if with joy — ^there was something like a 
smile of triumph on her beautiful features, and 
Falconer felt as if his happiness was complete. 

The dinner passed as public dinners usually do ; 
and there now remamed but one other public scene 
in which Falconer was to mingle, ere he set out for 
London to attend his duties in Parliament — ^this 
was the election ball ; and preparations had been 
made for it in a style approaching to magnificence. 

Neyer, during the sagacious career of Sir Guzzle 
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Orabbingtoo^ had Ibero been an decdon baD! 
Ladies of all paitiea^ or wboae male rdatioaB wen 
of the adrene intereat (for aU the ladiea were 6r 
the member who gare balk 1)^ resolred to attend it 
A party of oAcem in a neighbouring town-— « knot 
of baiTisters on a neighbouring dreoit — a dioal of 
BtndentB from Oxford — yoong foeeholders who ha^ 
TOted against Falconer, attended the ball ai 
officers of militia, as if that was a sort of nentn] 
ground ; while the cooooiirse of ladies from tk 
Qttennost ends of the oonntjr was nnpreoedentBd is 
the annals thereof. 

At Faleoner^a earnest reiinesty young Stonr- 
bridge, with his sister, attended the baD. Thar 
fiither had not TOted at die dectioo, they hariaf , 
pardy by entreaty and pardy by manosuTring^ pre- 
vailed upon him to absent himsdf. Palooner was 
sensible of this; and periiaps was as much afidd 
by it as by any individual act of aupp^t be hud 
met with. 

Lady Emma Beanpomp was, without doab^ die 
finest woman in die assembly ; her manner, too, 
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of that chanieter wliich shews its own dignity 
by the absence of all assnmptbn ; she saw and felt 
that she was the first in rank and beauty in the 
room, and tempered her bearing so that, easy and 
polite, without any afffwnm» cf condescension, 
she created a faronrable impression in all by the 
natire grace of her deportment, and the urbanity, 
seemingly unmixed either with aflectation or pre- 
tension, with which she addressed herself to those 
around her. Tet it was but exquisite acting. 
However, it was well acted ; and few of those 
around her, although exercised differently, had 
perhaps less finesse than she. 

There was another among that &ir group— less 
noticed, but (if beauty consists as much in sweet* 
ness as in splendour) hardly less lorely than the 
fair aristocrat. This was Lucy Stourbridge : she 
was dressed simply, but her fine dark eyes, and 
the quiet pensireness of her countenance, gave 
something of a '' character^' to her whole appear- 
ance, which pleased the more the more it was 
looked upon. She seemed to wish to be unnoticed, 
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« Bat how could such an amoont as thk hure 
been incorred V* demanded Falconer. 

** My clerks aie now employed in making oat 
the accounts of the details,^' answered the agent ; 
** Lord Beanpomp will Toooh for the c or rec tn ess of 
die abstract." 

** Mj dear young friend/' said his lordship, in 
the same persnashre tone, ''I r^ret rery mach 
the expenses which hare been mcorred ; bat I con- 
sider the terms of this mortgage highly &yoarable. 
Mr. Whe^bout offers you twenty thoasand poimds 
on the secority of your estate at fbar-and-a4ialf p« 
cent interest. I know, of my own knowledge, that 
he might invest this sum where he woald have fire 
— I do indeed. Mr. Wheehboat makes the ad- 
vance solely to accommodate yon.'' 

'' Bat-— bat forty thousand poands !" stammered 
Falconeri in dismay — 

'' 'Tis no unusual sum to pay for a seat in Par- 
liament," rejoined the election agent 

** Mortgage my estate f* continued the other, in 
a reverie. 
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*^ Eveiybodj does that," said Mr. Hago, care^ 
least/. 

Here the soimd of a piano and the syren-tones 
of Lady Enuna's voice were heard in another 
apartment- 

*' You are satisfied with the eorreotness of these 
aceonnts, my lord?'' demanded Falconer. 

'^ Perfectly/' said the earL 

a 

" And the mortgage—" 

*' Has heen revised by your own steward; his 
initials are on the back." 

f alconer, hardly knoYring what he did, mgnei 
the deed, and took a bill on a London banker for 
the odd three thousand. 

Soon after, declining the earl's invitation to dine 
at the Abbey (as he had to set out for London on 
the following day), he todk leave both of him and 
of Lady Emma. Perhaps the state of his mind 
at the unexpected subtraction from his fortune, 
prevented much of the sentiment both of feeling 
and expression which this latter scene might have 
occasioned ; yet he did not foil to be soothed and 
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touched by the kindness and concern which was 
apparent in her manner. 

'' Oh/' thought Falconer, as he rode through 
the parky " how light woold all the troubles of lif« 
appear, with a woman like her to soothe one imder 
them ! Yet — ^yet the signing of that coned mort- 
gage tingles in my fingers' ends/' 

His lands — the noble park of Broadlands, 
seemed to him, as he now approached them, to 
have another look : he remembered his fiilher's 
often-expressed horror of mortgages : he reakaa- 
bered, too, that he had hardly had the estate a 
month in his possession : and it seemed to him 
as if he had already alienated his birthright 

He put spurs to his horse and urged him to- 
wards the mansion house, where he found Bolton 
and the steward anxiously waiting for him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



<< I stand on Are— 
Come to the matter." 

'< AU too foon I ahall, 
Unleif thou wooldat grieve quickly." 

CywhAime, 

Fajlcokbr threw himself into a chair^ hardly 
observiBg the ufliial fimns of ciyility to his fiiends. 
His cheek was pale^ and his eye was troubled : he 
pressed his hand for a moment to his brow, then 
exclaimed abrapdy, '' Well, Steady, you have 
revised a deed of mortgage, it seems, on Broad- 
lands?'' 

▼OL. I. V 
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'' i did BO, Mr. Falconer," replied the ofber, 
^'aod with a heavy heart: it was Lord Beao- 
pomp's wish I should do so. Tou were then at 
the Abbey, and I—" 

'^ Lord Beaupomp ! " interrapted Falconer : 
''how odd that he should not hare told me 
of it!" 

The steward shook his head. '' Were yon not 
aware of it?'' he enquired. 

'' Not tiU half an hour ago," answered Fal- 
coner. 

'' And have you signed it?" demanded 
Bolton. 

" I have," answered the other. 

Bolton and the steward uttered an expression of 
astonishment 

'' How else could I have paid the expenses of 
my election ? " said Falconer. 

''Have you seen the accounts?'' asked the 
steward. 

" No, only the abstract" 

" And the amount, Ned ? " said Bolton. 



*€ 
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** Tbirty-seyen thousand pounds/' answered 
Falconer. 

^ My God ! " exclaimed the steward. " Sir, 
yoQ have been cheated — robbed." 

" By whom ?" demanded Falconer. 

By Wheelabout, the attorney, and — and — 
[is master and coadjutor — Philip Earl of 
Beanpomp/' drily continued Bolton. 

Falconer started. " What proof have you of 
this ? " he demanded. 

** Proof! Thirty-seven thousand proofs, eh, 
Steady r 

'' I'll not believe it, Bolton. It is but a conjec- 
ture, and an unfounded one — Fll not beUeye it. 
Heavens ! a peer of England stoop to defraud — 
to share profits with one whom you term a cheat ? 
No, I neither believe that of the one nor of the 
other. Ton, Steady, will have the details of every 
item of this amount'* 

^^ Never, Mr. Falconer ; you have paid the 

money, and, rely upon it, the accounts will never 

be rendered to me." 

f2 
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** Thej mns^' nid Faloonar. 

''Miist!'' ezdibned Bohon. ^Yes^ if cob- 
scienoe or eonunao hw had terrors for an atto^ 
nev. Most! WlutwiD compel him?'' 

*' Whjy hang it ! he camiot refiue to give id Ui 
accoonte^ now that he is paid.** 

'^ O yesy he can, my good friend Ned ; but no 
matter : if jon were stripped of your last aoe. 
Lady Emma's eyes are mines of diamonds, sod 
would haye the wealth of baronies for you 8(31. 
Again, I say, 'no matter;' you have been 
jodded out of neariy forty thousand pounds: now 
if Lord Rtiscamp contest your return before a psr* 
liamentary committee, backed by the funds of the 
• • • • club, will you defend your return?" 

'' I will," said Falconer, firmly. 

*' Ned," said Bolton, << you are bought and 
sold. Wheelabout has accepted a large sum from 
the opposite party, and has taken measures so that 
bribes which he gaye to seyeral yoters can be dis- 
tinctly proyed, besides payment to certain trsdes- 
men. But I tell you (although I know that it is 
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ufldess) yoa hare made a fidse moye. The 
game is lost ! for Heayen's sake give it up, instead 
of doubling the stakes." 

** So/' said Falconer, caustically, ''you blame 
me for paying my election expenses upon the word 
of my agenty,and one of my late guardians, and 
yet you would have me belieye all you say regard- 
ing these men, without a warrant: you would 
faaye me adopt your exaggerated prejudices : you 
would have me suppose a man of character, and 
a peer of unblemished reputation, were knayes: 
you would haye me take all this for granted be- 
cause you have thought fit to adopt such an opi- 
nion, from mere intuitiye conjecture— firom the 
inspired diyination of your own wise heads. Bah ! 
I haye bought my bauble — I haye -paid dearly for 
it, I know — ^but what then? that is no reason why 
— but stop, if s dinner-time, I hear the bell ; we'll 
talk more of this oyer our wine/' 

The meal was not a cordial one. The steward^ 
who on this occasion dined with his patron, seemed 
to be unhappy ; Falconer was eyidently agitated. 
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and even Bolton was less composed than was bis 
wont 

The triumph of the • ♦ • • interest in 
W • ♦ • shire, was that evening poorly indexed 
by him who represented and had gained it Sd* 
dom did a young man spend the eye of set- 
ting out for the first time to take his seat in that 
august assembly — (the common point of ambition 
in our own country, and the noblest field for talent 
in the world) — as did Edward Falconer now. 
Hb spirits, from being agitated, sunk into a state 
of prostration more painful than excitement Wine 
only increased the fever of his blood without di^ 
pelling any part of the gloom which had settled 
on his mind, and, suddenly rising and looking oat 
at the window, he observed that, as it was a beau* 
tiful moonlight night, and as he believed the oool 
air woidd be refreshing, he would ride over to the 
Stourbridges' villa, and make atonement for his 
late seeming neglect, by taking leave of them be- 
fore his departure for town. He handed over the 
chess-board to Bolton and Steady, excused himself 
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for hiB temporary abflence, promiBed soon to rejoin 
them, polled the bell, and ordered his horse. 

The night was lovely : the moon shone beanti* 
fiilly on the glittering earth, and there was a frosty 
fleeciness on every object which heightened the 
effect of the pure deep heavens, studded with 
bright bat pale and colourless stars, outshone by 
the clear full moon. 

There was a quiet, too, in everything around ; 
the trees were motionless; no sound was in the 
woods or on the fields, but a silver haze hung over 
all, through which the cottage lights were strug- 
gling, twinkling in the distance like stars. 

Falconer rode on; the placid scene was grateful 
to his troubled feelings: his mind wandered back 
to the days of boyhood, when he had ridden his 
pony in the very lanes he was now moving 
through. He remembered his father, and the 
hearty eqpouragement ^hich, with a father's fond* 
ness, he would give to his amusements. He re- 
membered his mother too, and all the tender asso- 
ciations of childhood. He was yet young^-almost 
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a boy in yean — ^imt isolated. Hia kindred — 
they to whom his heart still yearned with a boy's 
fondness, slept under the flagstones of the grey 
Tillage-church, upon which the moonbeams were 
now streaming. 

Still he rode on; but his bridle hung idly 
on his horse's neck, and the pace was alow 
and careless. At length the lights of Stour- 
bridge's Tilla began to appear through the 
trees, and a few minutes* ride brought him to 
the door. 

He was receiyed with all the cordiali^ of sin- 
cere esteem. Young Stourbridge led him into 
the little parlour, where his sister and his iather 
were seated. Joy shone in Lucy's full daA eje^ ; 
the elder Stourbridge shook his hand with 
the unaffected kindness of a blunt, but manly 
nature $ and Falconer^— he knew not why — lelt as 
if he were one of the family circle. Thc^ blank of 
heart which, during his solitary ride thither, had 
preyed depressingly upon his spirits, suddenly 
seemed to be remoyed. It was not friendship that 
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he wtnted, for Bolton he belieyed to be his truest 
friend: nor was it love — that flattering homage 
so dear to the heart — ^for Emma Beaupomp^ he 
imagined, loved him. But what Falconer's feel- 
ings Grayed for, was the genial kindness of the 
family hearth — the sympathy which makes us feel 
we are not alone — the affection which the bruised 
spirit loTes to lean upon. This is a feeling com- 
mon to all men* We live to herd together : we 
love to have those around us — ^not whom we wor- 
ship, or who worship us — not the firm undaunted 
friend who in the hour of real calamity never 
would forsake us^but those who in the hour of 
weakness would cherish us ; whose virtues are not 
those only for great occasions, purchased at the 
price of heedless petulance on every other — but 
whose endearing communion seems to say, your 
joys, your sorrows, your hopes, your fears, your 
very weaknesses, claim kindred with our own; 
oar interests on earth (may it be added?), in 
heaven, are the same : that affection which friend- 
ship does not make a virtue of, nor love selfishly 

F 3 
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demand again, but which, flowing anmeasofed 
from the heart, may be sammed up in the simple 
phrase — *' you are one of us." 

It was for such a feeling that Falconer's 
heart secretly yearned, and he seemed to find it 
here. 

The cheerftd fireside — ^the hearty and sincere 
kindness of the elder Stourbridge — ^the generous 
warmth of the son — and the gentle happiness that 
beamed from Lucy's eyes, and seemed to welcome 
him again— ^united to create an efifect which 
soothed and charmed him, ^'he wist not how." 
It was a bitter recollection to him then, that during 
the whole evening of the ball, in which Lucy was 
indeed his guest, he had never once addressed her; 
that she, who had looked upon him with undis- 
guised pleasure and esteem — who, daring that 
evening had undergone many a slight from the 
rustic aristocracy around her, on account of being 
a tradesman's daughter — had never once been 
favoured with the attention her gentle heart would 
have throbbed to receive. Falconer felt it with 
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Ae acntest sorrow, and a degree of sel^reproach 
which lowered him in his own opinion. 

** I hope you will distinguish yourself in the 
House of Commons^ Mr. Falconer," observed 
Mr. Stourbridge ; '^ it is the noblest field for talent 
to shine in, and for ambition to win rewards. I 
am told you are a good speaker, and are master, at 
least, of all Chesterfield's rules for making an 
orator — " 

'' Aye, and of more — much more than those ! " 
exclaimed his son. '^ Falconer has talent equal to 
the best of them, if his modesty do not keep him 
back.'' 

^' Nay, nay," said Falconer, smiling; '* they say 
a prophet has no honour in his own country, but 
erery man is a great man among his friends, I 
can lay no claim to talent aboye that of my fellows; 
and I fear a man must possess that before he can 
hope to distinguish himself in the House of Com- 
mons. However, nau$ verram ; but let us banish 
politics, for yon know, howerer much I distin- 
guish myself, it must be at the expense of your 
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nde dt die queitioii. What can I do for yon io 
town ? I win fivik the letters of your friends } 
snpply them widi game — for my gamekeepers will 
not know how to emph>y themsdyes when I am 
away. Comey it is no heresy to acoept a fitvour 
from a political opponent : if I can do anything 
that would give yon pleasoi^ nothing conld give 
more tofli^'* 

'' Be yoor own friend, Mr. Falconer : that, I 
assure yon, will giye me greater pleasore than any- 
thing your kindness could do for me or mine. I am 
old and you are young : take an old man's adyice, 
then. Distrust professions of service when prof- 
fered by any man turned of thirty ; judge for your- 
self, and not by the professions of others ; examine 
well the presumed motiyes of your dearest friendsy 
and haye not the weakness to banish suspicion 
which a false honour would forbid you to enter- 
tain ; hold it eyer as a rule of life, that no oonyic- 
tion, as regards others, is worthy of the name 
which owes its existence to mere courtesy of 
thought, which will not bear the test of yigorous 
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imrestigation, but shelters its weakness under the 
plea that it would be ungenerous to doubt its 
strength/' 

Falconer fiuled not to see the bearing of those 
hints, so perfectly oorroborative of the more openly 
expressed suspicions of his other friends ; but he 
felt uneasy at harbouring them even for a moment; 
his feelings made him reject — ^nay, his sense of 
honour almost tempted him to repel them. 

Frank and open-hearted, his nature was not 
prone to suspicion ; and here eyen the judgment 
had no due to follow, or fact to rest upon — at least, 
Qone wUch affected his mind as such ; and he was 
far from feeling any desire to go in quest of either. 
It was therefore in a manner which shewed an 
uneasmess at the subject, that he changed the 
Kn.yity of the conyersation under cover of a play- 
iiil remark, atad, addressing himself to Lucy, 
squired if she did not feel a wish to quit the 
'ond retiremoit of her present abode, and once 
more to min^e in the gaities of London ? 

** I haye neyer mingled much in gaiety," re- 
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plied Lacy, *' and I haye little wish to join in it 



more. ' 



'< You like the country, then ? " 

'^ Dearly — I haye always Uked it*'' 

" Even in winter ? " 

" It is then I like it best. YThat has summer 
to giye so cheerful as a winter eyening— on such a 
one as this — when the snow is on the ground, the 
cold frosty wind blowing without, and the bright 
fire burning within ; when we sit round it with 

those whom we loye? ^I mean/' added Lacj, 

blushing to the brow, ** that the society of relations 
and friends neyer seems to me to haye such a 
charm as on a winter eyening." 

*' You are right. Miss Stourbridge," replied 
Falconer, ** if my own feelings be a test of 
truth ; and yet, I belieye, it is unusual for one of 
your sex and years to haye such tastes as these.'* 

'^ Not more so, I fear," said Lucy, smiling, 
^' than for one of yours to be sincere in the approTsI 
of them." 

'' There I think you are really wrong, Miss 
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Stourbridge/' answered Falconer ; '^ for, whatever 
oor own tastes may be, as none are so graceful in 
jour sex as those of the nature you have now ex- 
pressed, so there are none, I think, so pleasing to 
ours to witness. Is it not so, Stourbridge ? Stand 
up, man, for the honour of our sex/' 

" Nay, you have drawn out your argument to 
* French wire,' as Dean Swift calls it," answered 
young Stourbridge, smiling ; '^ so fine as to be 
almost invisible to the naked eye. But, Lucy, 
sing us a song ; for whatever Falconer may assert 
about the province of your gentle sex, I have 
enough of the churlishness of the pedant about me 
to consider that to be a more fitting employment 
for you, under any circumstances, than to hold a 
grave argument with a graduate of Christ- 
church " 

** And an M.P. for the county of W • • • shire," 
added the other, smiling, as he led Lucy to the 
piano. 

Lucy seated herself before the instrument, and 
running her taper fingers over the keys, sung 
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the following bfdlad with moch sweetness and 
feeling: — 

Oh ! the memory of our flnt leve 

SmrWei the wreck of yeaity 
Tlw' gaied on thro' Ibie't dimming mists, 

Or Sorrow't TcOing tetn ; 
Stm, like the fiOthftil ivy letf, 

It fonder leems to twine 
Anmnd the wewy, withczed tnmk 

That yet is spnred by Time. 

Oh ! the memory of oar flnt love — 

It hnth a migie sonnd, 
That makes the pulse of wintry age, 

like glowing sammeKSy bound 
There^s ▼crdnre in its very name^ 

'Mid Life'b moat desert soene^ 
For— like the dew to frdlng flowen — 

It keeps the heart stm green. 

Oh ! the memory of our flnt lore— 

Tho' perchance it wakes a sigh 
For sonny hopes, too early set, 

And days of bliss gone by ! 
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What miser would not gi?e his stoie 

TlMse Tisions to renew, 
Sre '' Sorrow's hand had cropped the flowers" 

That In Hope's garden grew T 

As the son — ^that makes some ndn bright 

When his departing ray 
Falb golden on the moold'ring walls 

To light them fai decay — 
So the memory of onr first fond lore. 

When Life's career is past. 
Like western sunbeams round the heart, 

Wm linger to the last ! 

A tear rose to Lucy's eyes as the last stanza 
trembled on her lip. Falconer, who stood behind 
her, did not perceiye it, but, paying her the usual 
compliment on her singing, as well as thanks for 
what she had sung, once more resumed his seat by 
her side at the cheerful hearth. 

Another hour was passed in conversation, and 
Falconer, who fdt bound to return to his com- 
panions, whom he had rather cavalierly left at 
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Broadlands, declining Stourbridge's inyitation to 
stay supper, rose to depart. His horse was already 
at the door, and shaking hands warmly with all 
around, quitted — soothed, pleased, and gratified 
by their unaffected friendship. 

In another moment he was mounted, and rode 
at a sharp trot towards his own home. 

'^ I have spent a pleasant evening," thought 
Falconer, as he entered the venerable park, hum- 
ming a tune in time with the measured pacing of 
his trotting horse — and that was all the impression 
that rested on his mind ; but Lucy, as soon as he 
was gone, left the parlour, and, retiring to her 
own room, covered her face with her hands and 
wept — ^knew she why ? It is difficult to answer 
that question. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" There are whom Heaven has bleM'd with store of wit. 
Yet want as much again to go?eni it" 

Pope. 



It was a frosty wintry twilighti when a travelling 
carriage^ containing the two fnendsy Falconer and 
Bolton, approached the enyirouB of London. The 
lamps twinkled as if struggling to expand their 
light in the thick air which seemed to depress 
them — the moon shone hroad and red, half 
shrouded by hazy clouds — the road was hard and 
slippery — and the post-boys cracked their whips 
a la Franfaise, as if to keep their arms warm by 
the exercise. 
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Groups of labourers passed them as they 
whirled on. The rural aspect of the scenes lost 
few of its associations from their neighbourhood 
to the modem Babylon. There crept along the 
lazy team — here trudged the peasant with his 
spade over his shoulder — and there moved the 
fleecy, huddling crowds of sheep, driven by the 
whistling drover with the .same swagger as if, 
instead of ^^ London town," he was entering a 
village in Westmoreland. 

** Well, thank Heaven, we are near our journey's 
end," muttered Bolton, changing his restless pos- 
ture in the carriage ; ** here is London at last I 
would barter my birthright for a warm bath and a 
beefsteak; how feel you. Falconer?" 
" Tired and weary — hungry and feverish — " 
'^ Feverish ! why, 'Us a biting frost.'' 
** So you have said a hundred times during the 
journey, as an excuse for keeping the windows up ; 
you are one of the most selfish travellers I ever 
journeyed with, Bolton." 

" Wise and prudent, friend Ned ; I don't wish 
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yoa to be hoarse when 70a make joar maiden 
speech. How slowly these rascals driye ! " 

^ They are going down-hill, and the road is 
slippeiy. How shall we spend the evening on our 
arriyal?" 

** As yon please — that is, I will spend it in any 
reasonable way yon like." 

*' We will go to the Opera, then, if yon have no 
objection." 

*' Agreed ! It is now too late to make any 
calls. When does Lady Emma Beaupomp come to 
town?" 

'^ Next week/' replied Falconer. ** Bat see, we 
are fast approaching our journey's end.'* 

In less than another hour the carriage had 
entered Piccadilly, and was rattling at a rapid rate 
along that bustling street : in a few minutes it 
drew up before • • • • 's hotel : a crowd of 
officious waiters and other functionaries received 
the travellers : their servants descended from the 
ramble, and uniting their e£fort8 to those of the 
others, trunks, cloaks, and carpet bags were rapidly 
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tnaslemd to rooms appropriated bj the sifiiling 
ladj of the bed-diamber to the newly-arriyed 
Ere anodier half-hoor had passed, Fal- 
and his friend, dressed and refreshed from 
the efiects of their joonie^, met in an el^ant] j- 
fiunidied apartment, where the cloth was already 
kid, corered widi neat sfl?er phte; the place 
wns brilliantlj lighted, the large grate contained a 
blazing fire, the windows were shuttered, the long 
crimson cortains drawn, and ereiything looked 
dieerfiu and mTitii^. 

** Sweet is pleasure after pain," said Bolton, 
throwing himself into a comfortable arm-chair be- 
side the fire. ''There is no place in the world 
which has so many comforts as a London hotel ; I 
am too poor to lire in it on my own charges — ^naj, 
no words. Falconer — and too prond to be your 
guest. I haye ordered my servant to look out for 
lod^ngs for me in this neighbourhood ; my horse 
and cab will be up in a few days, and then I shall 
take my proper station in society, as a man who 
< Utcs in lodgings and keeps a cab,' of the rank of 
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esquire, whose fortune is mysteriously * limited,' 
and whose prospectiye career is gladdened by no 
* expectations' but such as are common to huma- 
nity." 

'^ I see no reason why we should separate/' said 
Falconer ; ''my horses will be at your disposal, and 
as you hare come to town chiefly on my account, it 
is but &ir that you should be my guest : I really 
see no cause why you should leave me." 

" Now I see a hundred why I should, and only 
one why I should not — and that one, friend Ned, 
would not flatter you, so I'll keep it to myself. 
But here comes the soup." 

They dined. The wine flowed freely, and Fal- 
coner's heart grew light. The ermui of travel 
created a sort of re-action in the spirits : he 
was unusually gay, and Bolton himself, more at 
peace with the world than was usual with him, 
ordered a coach earlier than intended, to pre- 
vent his friend from becoming more ''elevative" 
than might be consistent with the scene of elegance 
in which they prepared to pass the evening. 
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They droTe to the Opera : it was not yet fuU, 
but the hour was early for the UUe of ftshion. 

By imperceptible degrees, howoTer, the boxes 
became more crowded, the sparkling of beantf 
more general, and the brilliant scene more 
animated — ^for it it a brilliant scene, not only in 
character, bat in appearance. There is no aris- 
tocracy like the aristocracy of England ; and the 
talent ministering to it here is the best that Europe 
can produce. But it is the audience which gi^es 
majesty to the yastness of the scene. The loftiest 
names in England's chronicles — the men who are 
known in for^gn lands as the arbiters of nations' 
destbies — ^royalty, though that is found elsewhere — 
but beauty nowhere such as here. The dark-haired 
maidens of Spain and Italy, fiu^famed as they are 
in many a legend and romance ; the dull-eyed 
German, and the lively French : cluster them, 
adorn them as you may, and compare them with 
an equal number of English women — how marked 
appears the contrast! — nay, how unworthy the 
juxta-poeition ! No; there is no assembly in-the 
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world 80 imposing as the crowded circle of our 
spadous opera-house. 

Falconer and his friend sat in the stalls^ running 
their eyes oyer the boxes through their opera- 
glasseS) now and then distinguishing an acquaint- 
ance, and occasionally pausing to admire some 
unknown beauty. While thus employed two 
joong men entered the stalls, and, approaching 
them with a ''hail good fellow" air, exclaimed, 
<<What, Falconer and Bolton here! Ah! I for- 
got,'' added one of the speakers, '' Falconer, I 
wish you joy of your election." 

The party last addressed shook hands good 
hnmouredly with the two intruders. Bolton put 
the tips of his fingers into the hand of one, bowed 
coldly to the other, and then resumed his sur- 
vey of the boxes with a sang Jroid which, if not 
positiYely impolite, was at least repulsiye. The 
strangers, however, appeared little disconcerted 
by Bolton's reception, but, addressing themselves 
to Falconer, soon engaged him in conversation. 

They were old college-friends— older indeed than 

VOL. I. o 
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himself in yean and knowledge of the world. 
They were fiwhionably diesied, and were bodi 
of them handaome men— gay, yoangy and diaai- 
pated. The elder of the two, Juk Osbonie, was 
of good fiunily — a younger son of a Yorkfibiie 
baronet — a raui by pracdoe, and a barrister fay 
profession. Fred. Lennox, the yoonger, hdd a 
commission in a cavalry regiment, fiom whidi be 
generally contriTed to be absent, on various plena. 
He was indolent, crafty, nnprincipled, and bofaL 
He had good expectations, but lived, like old Rome^ 
" deliciously," or rather in unbounded extravagance, 
and hence in unbounded difficulties ; using the tenns 
as they would have been considered by others, ra« 
ther than as expressive of the light in which they 
were regarded by him. 

They had known Falconer for some time, not 
indeed intimately, but sufficiently well to warrant 
their present renewal of acquaintance. He was 
in the right mood to respond to it A party was 
proposed to be formed for the evening (for with 
these gentlemen the evening was by no means &r 
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advaaoed at the end of the opera)^ which Bolton 
was requested to join. He Tefiued, and in a 
mammr too that shewed his friend how heartily 
he disapproved of the proposal ; bat Falconer was 
in an unosnal flow of spirits, and not at all dis- 
posed to attend to Bolton's covert remonstrance, 
of niiose control (in certain moods) he was ex- 
tremelj impatient : he therefore left the opera 
with the other two. Bolton waited till the per^ 
fiirmanees were oyer, returned to the hotel, or- 
dered a glass of brandy-punch, and having drunk 
it over the now solitary fire, retired to rest. Mean- 
time Falconer passed to other scenes. He was 
pleased and amused by the succession of objects : 
he sapped with his friends, he knew not where ; 
drank freely, and— after the usual preliminaries — 
gambled. 

Yet let not Falconer's judgment or firmness be 
too hastily condemned. He knew his company, 
though that they were gentlemen, and men of 
honour. And so indeed they were ; yet they 

were dangerous men. They would not cheat — 

q2 
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tbej would not allow themidTes to be sharpen 
— thtey would not eren coooert together in Bchenes 
of sTstonatie Aicaaeiy* No; Falooner plajed 
with gentlemen ; but then — ^hb lobt. Th^ were 
more expert than he — ^peih^ps their purses were 
more slender — peihaps they were empty — at all 
events lie hadnot much to win but an '^ I. O. U.;'' 
while th^ had hard cash to contend for: besides, 
Falconer^s ''bond" was money — theirs was not 
Ther played on: deqper and deeper stakes were 
haianifd ; and, after a dtting of seTeral hoars, 
FalcoBier rose £rom the table mMacs the three 
thooaand pouds handed orer to him by Mr. 
Hugo Whedahont, and an <<L O. U." for two 
thoQsandmoi^ 

It was ^ipioadiing dawn when he left the 
boose to which his companicms had introdnoed 
him; no cab or coach was now to be had, and 
he walked on with throbbing temples, and a dis- 
tracted mind. The ezdtii^ eftect of die wine had 
giren place to a fooling of dq trc s sin g wretched- 
ness, which the conscioosness of improdeno^ and 
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the losses he had sustamed, aggrayated to torture. 
It was a cold gosty morning : a slight shower of 
snow had fallen; he was without cloak or great 
coat, and went shivering on, in that mood and 
condition which Shakspeare has so well expressed 
in those pithy lines — 

" If t bitter cold, 
And I am rick tt heart." 

It was now nearly daylight, and that day he had 
to take his oaths and seat in parliament. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WwEf he mmi, lAer a km hamn of fereriib 
dsjsh^y FakoBcrvat afiaid to meet his fiiesd. 

leccioa of ike f i iT io — evcniBg pressed like a 



load vpoD lus auad. He vat acting fiMilisUj— 
he felt it ; and, tnrial as waj he die sound, the 
sense of die term has UiileiMCBS in it. Heooold 
not hide from himself dial he was blindlj por- 
saing an impradent career; diat within the Isst 
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two months, from inheriting a hirge fortune and 
estate, entirely nnburdened, he had become a man 
of ddbits and difficulties; that he had spent, he 
knew not how, every shilling of a sum of money 
of itself a fortune, besides loading with a mort- 
gage the estate which it had been his father's 
pride to preserve unencumbered; that even now 
difficulties rose dimly in perspective, and the ca* 
reer of life into which accident rather than his 
own ambition had placed him, was one that had 
important duties to discharge, which he as yet had 
not made himself conversant with. He shrunk 
from the ordeal of the august assembly to which 
he was called ; for his natural spirit, as well as the 
ambition of youth, would not suffer him to be 
content with sitting the silent occupant of a party 
bench. 

Falconer, like other young men, was emu- 
lous of distinguishing himself: perhaps he felt 
a secret consciousness of being able to do so. 
But he had been too suddenly thrust into the 
arena — ^the fruit was not yet ripe ; and now hi? 
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position deprired him of the wholesome beneflt 
of delay. He most ''he up and doing/' no mat- 
ter how untimely the occasion was for him ; he 
musty all unprepared as he was, fearlessly ky 
claim to the attention of the nation, or heocxme 
(what he really was, and therefore hated to he) 
a mere county member — a substantial squire— a 
respectable unknown and unregarded supporter of 
the ministry. 

Yes, Falconer was afraid to meet his friend : he 
knew the censure, the keen dagger-like words whidi 
he deserved to hear — ^the look of sorrow and con- 
cern which he should have to encounter — the con- 
centrated bitterness of the calm mood which this 
harsh monitor would then assume — so bitter, in- 
deed, as almost to seem vindictive, although per^ 
haps the feelings which awakened such ascerfaitj 
were the active sentiments of friendship and re- 
gret. 

He took a step which he almost blushed to 
propose to himself-— he determined to conceal his 
losses from Bolton ; that is, he did not give tbe 
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imolntion the form of such words as these, but 
he resolved to Hay the communication — ^not to 
embarrass himself with useless reproaches at the 
present moment— to wait imtil some convenient 
season for breaking the matter to him ; in fiust, to 
a certain degree, to play the dissembler — a conyie- 
tion which frets like a blister in an ingenuous 
mind. But Falconer^s energies were bowed 
dewn ; he had not spirit or resolution to contend 
even with himself: and, although he could not 
assume a countenance of happiness or even of 
unconcern, he did his best to appear cheerful 
before his friend, and preserved a profound silence 
regarding the evils of the preceding night 

A short time after breakfast Bolton and he 
separated — ^the one to look for lodgings, the other 
to visit Sir Adolphus Fitterville, who was that day 
to present him to the House. 

Falconer drove to the mansion of the M,P. 

It was situated in the most fashionable region of 

the town, at no great distance from the hotel. 

He found him at home, expecting the visit. 

aS 
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They were both strangers to each other, but Lord 
Beaupomp had written to Sir Adolphus, who was 
a sort of whipper-in to his party, to reodre the 
young member to whom he had given a letter 
of introduction^ and to shew him the attentiop 
which his situation might require, in going through 
the forms of taking his seat 

The baronet met him with his blandest smile, 
shook hands with him veiy cordially, enquired for 
Lord Beaupomp, and paid the young representa- 
tiye of W * * * shire the compliments generally 
used and observed on such occasions. Fal- 
coner, with the instinct of a superior mind, saw 
at once that his new acquaintance was a busy- 
body and a babbler, and fit only for being master 
of the ceremonies to the party of which he himself 
belieyed his exertions to be the main stay and fim- 
damental prop. 

The questions about to come before the House, 
Sir Adolphus only knew by name ; the truth or 
falsity of the respective views regarding their 
merits, he only judged of by the numbers who 
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were to rote. Bat with the absence of some 
'' without pain/' and of others ill of the gout— -the 
prospect of '' domestic berearements "—of apos- 
tacy — and other casualties in the economy of 
YOtingy he was fuOj conyersant : by these alone 
did the baronet judge of questions of state; res- 
pecdng them he was an oracle. 

'' Sir Nicholas Fitzpatriot's motion about slavery 
will be lost by a large majority to-night, Mr. Fal- 
coner ; but as it is not a ministerial questioni there 
is no need far yanir listening to his preaching. I 
must be there at my post ; but, after you have 
taken the oaths, I don't think you need, remain. 
No ; I think I may venture to say you will not be 
required this evening." 

^' Required ! Sir Adolphus, I don't quite under- 
stand you," said Falconer, rather piqued at the 
value set upon his parliamentary services. *^ I 
assure you that my attendance in the House of 
Commons will be regulated by other considerations 
than those to which you would restrict it." 

^' Restrict it, my dear sir ! " exclaimed the 
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whipper-in. " Never, neyer ! Of courfle, the 
House will be new to you for some time, and I 
dare say you may find amusement in it ; but, take 
my word for it, that, before six months are past, 
you will be as glad to learn firom me that you are 
not required there, as a schoolboy is to get a holi- 
day. I never found the attendance-fever laat 
longer than that — except once, but then Mr. H * * 
was confined to his bed, Mr. W • • • • had a 
bilious attack, and there were no railway petitions. 
Now-a-days, a young member generally requires 
to be put out of drill in six weeks. However, 
perhaps you may take a fancy to it ; but that's not 
a thing to calculate on. The Speaker took the 
chair to-day at one — it is now past two : shall we 
go down to the House ? " 

'^ If you please ; but is it not usual fi>r two 
members to present a stranger ? and really I know 
so few, that — 

*^ Oh, yes ; but we shall find somebody in the 
cofiee-room, I dare say, who will do that for us — 
and be glad of it, too-— to get his name into the 
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dfiity pepen. Tour cab is at the door. We will 
go down together/' 

They did so ; and Falconer, with a throbbing 
heart, entered the lobby of St. Stephen's. 

A lounger was soon procured, who assisted Sir 
Adolphns in the formalities of presentation. Fal- 
coner took the oaths, and a seat on the almost 
empty ministerial benches. 

Here, after waiting about an hour, and listening 
to the slovenly proceedings of presentiz^ petitions, 
he took leave of Sir Adolphus, who exclaimed — 

<< I thought you'd tire of it Ha ! ha ! ha !" 
aad the newly-installed senator left the House, of 
which he was now a member. 

Bolton, who had managed to procure a seat 
under the gallery, met him as he retired, and 
offered to join him in a drive ; but Falconer felt 
hifl spirit depressed, and excused himself under 
the plea of havmg business to do in the City. 

His friend stared, but said nothing ; and the 
young men parted, after promising to dine together 
at the University Club. 
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FaleoMT Hi dim into die Citf , and it wm to 
borrow noMj of a Jew. He fi^ neoriy a aimilar 
rehictBBee to e cq aalBi his slewazd with his new 
act ot impradcBoe, aa he did to tell Bolton of it ; 
and he thaa incnaaed die effl firom his desire of 



Tomg as he wai^ SaloQner was not a stranger to 
the diildroi of Isad. Daring his nniversitf life 
he had BOW and then known a minM^s difficnhies, 
and Ibnnd this daas of peraons not without their 



He was now l e e c i i ed with obseqaions oooitesj, 
and, hnrriedlf sgirfing to die nnhlnshing terms 
proposed to him, ohtainfd a sam safficient to pay 
dM '* I. O. U.** given on the prefions erening, as 
well tn paitiallj to replenish his edmasted purse. 

Bnt the terms, die cxoibitant tenns, vpun which 
diis sahsidj had been procared ! This reflection 
createdanew sonree of ^oobdu 

««What need ^ill" hemnttered to himself, 
tn he drove his fiery bay dirongh die crowded City 
5li^ets — ^ what need had I to pay these nnnoos 
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extortions of iisarera ? I had the means of pio- 
cnring, at a reasonable interest, ten times the sum 
I have now borrowed ; and, to procure it, I have 
nearly doubled ibe debt. Weakness — ^foUy made 
me lose the sum, and madness makes me take this 
way to pay it'' Again he touched the glossy 
back of the curbed horse, and urged him chafing 
throu^ the encumbered thoroughfare. 

That erening Falconer was unusually gloomy. 
Bolton, who could not guess at the cause of this, 
left him at an early hour ; and Falconer shortly 
after went to the gaming-house in St James's, 
where he had been the preceding night, to fay his 
friends the debt for which he had given the 
note of hand. He found them both there : they 
were agreeably surprised at his prompt payment 
Wine, and the wild laugh of a sinking heart, 
hurried on the fever of excitement — again he 
gambled, and again lost ! 

But it were a cheerless task to follow Falconer's 
fortunes at the gaming-table. Days ran on, and 
the passion increased : sometimes fortune smiled 
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upon him ; sometimes'— perhaps oftener — she was 
adverse ; but now he had the ready means of 
obtainii^ money, and he oonttnoed to go to the 
Jew's in quest of it when required. 

The rdnctance which he felt to oommonicate 
his first embarrassments to his firiends, in- 
creased in a four-fold degree, for his debts were 
indeed quadrupled; and with the infatuation of 
the passion which had seized upon his mind, be 
considered that it was only by the means of the 
gaming-table that he could save himself from 
ruin ; that the money he obtuned firom usurers- 
no matter how much he paid for it-^-was not to be 
measured by its own value, but as the key which 
was to unlock the treasure he ventured it for; 
that the use of it was but temporary y and that a 
iew lu<^ hits would enable him to restore all 
again. Tktn — aye, and thbh Falconer resolved 
that he would gamble no more ! But that period 
was alow to arrive ; and, like a horse in a mo- 
rass, every plunge which he made to extricate 
himself, sunk him deeper in the gulf which threat- 
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ened to close oyer his head. And yet let it not be 
supposed that his companions were sharpers, 
united together to plunder him. 

The error which he at first committed was in 
playing with men who had nothing to lose, and 
who were also more expert than himsel£ But, 
lor all that, there had been no direct foul play in 
a single stake which he had lost to them. But 
now he played with all comers, and no doubt fi^ 
qoently with sharpers; yet Falconer's eye was 
keen, and more expert than before : he was rarely 
plundered even by these. No : it seemed as if 
fortune had set a mark upon him, and whether by 
his own passions or imprudence, or by means by 
which it was difficult to refer, even these in a 
marked degree, he was destined to be unfortunate. 
*' His star " (to use the approved expression of 
these latter days) was not in the ascendant; yet it 
speared as if he resolved to beat Fortune with 
her own weapons, or at least weary her from 
the field. Than which few tasks are more diffi- 
cult. 
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Commons was bj no means a zealous one, yet he 
did not neglect his daties there, such as they were; 
while the other matters which were pressing on his 
mind banished much of the awe and reverence 
which he first entertained for the angost assembly 
of which he was now a member, and gave his 
manner a certain nanehalance towards the ob- 
jects aroond him, which in its way was &yourabIe 
to him. Little known in the House, young and 
inexperienced, the ministiy expected to find a raw 
county member—^ little of the booby mingled 
periiaps with something of the etprit du corp$ 
c£ the gownsman; in short, one to whom, like 
the centurion of old, they had only to say, '' Do 
this, and he doeth it/' But they were surprised 
to find a young man of reserved and self-corn* 
posed manners — ^heedless of their commendation, 
unflattered by their attentions, easy without being 
fefntlinw— jniMft— iwg ttiot <' proud humilit/' which 

rejects attention when bestowed as a favour, 
and shews, by disdaining to accept it, a degree of 
contempt for the patron and the smile. Falconer 
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entered the House often with a clouded brow* 
mien that might not be disturbed: he soiigfatiio 
man's society — ^he could be affected bj no man's 
slight To those he knew he gave his cold bow, 
and to those he did not know he was inattenti?e. 
All this too was so plainly seen not to be Bttoded 
— and so unusual in one so young — ^that it made 
him, to a certain degree, an object of the minis- 
ters' attention, and gave a dignity to his chaiac- 
ter with the House, new as he yet was to it. 

A circumstance soon occurred which consider- 
ably increased this. An important debate was in 
hand, and Falconer, with something of a des- 
perate feeling, resolved to take a part in it The 
mysterious terrors of addressing a public assembly 
had now considerably left him, and the fearful 
majesQr of the House of Commons was much 
lessened in his eyes : nay, even the talent of those 
great leaders, whose tyranny of inteQectoal infla- 
ence gave laws to opinions, was by no means mag- 
nified in his estimation by his daily opportunity 
of witnessing its display. He was almost reck- 
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less— glad of an opportunity of escapingi as it 
were, from himselfi in the study required for his 
first essay in the oratoiy of the senate. 

He did not eyen tell Bolton of his purpose^ but 
concealed it from eyery one. He consulted the 
necessary sources of information^ kept aloof for a 
few nights from the gambling-house^ and^ in sullen 
seclusion^ studied the numerous merits and rela- 
tions of the question which already occupied the 
attention of parliaiiSent and the country. 

The first eyening of the debate Falconer sat 
sOent in the crowded senate-house: he listened 
attentiyely^ and when the debate was adjourned at 
an early hour on the following mornings so little 
was he affected with the course he had made up 
his mind to pursue on the succeeding night, that 
he drove to the ''house of play" he usually fre- 
quented, and gambled until the grey wintry dawn 
of day. He was unfortunate ; nay, his losses that 
n^ht were serious. 

He went home and retired to rest, giving orders 
to his servant to call him in a few hours. 
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for game object to yent itself upon. Yet his man- 
ner was cahn, though his eye was troubled ; no 
feyer of blood betrayed the disorder of his mind. 
Theie was a quiet in his aspect which, to a 
narrow obseryer, would haye made it seem dan- 
gerous and ''&U;" and a paleness on his cheek 
which shewed that whateyer his feelings were, they 
were no source of joy to him. 

He busied himself no more in prqmring for his 
cfaM^ He felt a heayiness of heart which dead- 
ened both hope and &ar; and neyer, perhaps, did 
a young member enter the House on the night in 
which he was to make his maiden speech, with 
less concern than Falconer. 

The adjourned debate began : a popular orator 
commenced it, in a speech of much power ; 
bitterly assailed the goyemment His arguments 
were close and happily arranged ; he addressed 
himself to the passions of the mob out-of-doors, 
and, as usual, was loudly cheered by that within. 

He wandered oyer the speeches of the preceding 
nif^t, exposed their weak points with much tact. 
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and then stung with sarcasm those paits from 
which he had remoyed the flimsj rhetorical yeil 
that coyered them. His speech was consideEeda 
triomph by his own party, and he resomed his Beat 
amid their acclamations* 

The Speaker relnctanily tuned towards the 
ministerial side of the House ; all expected that 
some of their leaders would rise, and there was a 
pause for a mcmient or two. But those gendemen 
seemed inclined to reserye themsdyes ; and before 
any of the others who now rose simultaneously had 
« canght the Speaker's eye,** Falconer presented 
bimfldf, and was in possession of the House. 

A young member has always attention and oon- 
nderation from the House of Commons : his first 
speech— -unless he far outstep the bounds of de- 
corum—generally finds an indulgent audience; 
and if he really display ability, he has a fair chance 
of being listened to again. 

Theie was sudden silence in the House when 
the Speaker pronounced Falconer's name : every 
eye was inatanUy turned towards him. The House 
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a crowded one, and among those that looked 
OB him were some of the first men in England. 
Bat Falconer did not shrink from the ordeal : his 
eye was bright indeed, but cold and clear ; and 
although his yeiy lips were pale, they qniyered not. 
He began in a calm tone of Toice to address 
himself to the subject. He made no apology to 
the House for presenting himself before ihem, and 
he told them so; for, if such were required, it was 
an offisnoe which no apology could justify, and to 
offer it in the Tery committal was a refinement 
yrhich he would not employ. He replied in the 
aame calm tone to the general spirit of the last 
speaker^s arguments, followed him through the 
details which had been only superficially hinted 
at ; and then, having as it were drawn these again * 
reluctantly forward, sifted, turned, and exposed 
them in a manner which at once shewed his own 
perfect acquaintance with the subject, and the im- 
perfect or partial view of them entertained by the 
orator opposite. Not a single point escaped him \ 
he followed him through all, and if not eloquently, 

TOL. I. B 
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at least dearly^ easily, and oonyiocbglj refilled 
him. But it was now Falconer's tozn to beeome 
the assailant. Leaving these details and die iiiTea- 
tigation of the strictures which had been bnih npon 
them, he attacked with spirit one who in his seal 
to employ o£bnsiye, had in a great measure neg- 
lected to wear defensiye armour ; he commented, 
with sarcastic deference, on the argoments whieh 
had been employed — ^pointed oat their weakneaa — 
dissected them with a skilfid hand, and hurled 
them contemptaoosly back again upon those who 
had employed and applauded them. OradnaUj lie 
warmed with his subject, and the bitterness of his 
heart seemed now to haye found a yent: the words 
pourad from his lips with brilliant but maUgnaat 
nower-^us eyes flashed with the conscioiisneas of 
rising triumphantly oyer a hai^htf adyersaiy. 
The cheers he reoeiyed were no longer the mere 
sounds of encouragement, but the excited war-cry 
of paxiy-spirit gloiying in its champion : and the 
opposition, from listening to him with sullen 
silence, now assailed him with ai^ry intenup- 
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tions. Bnt these did not affect him ; he finished 

his work, rising as he proceeded into yet greater 

keenness of thought and force of eloquence, until, 

after a brilliant unstudied peroration, he resumed his 

seat amid the deafening plaudits of those around him. 

Several of the ministers and leading men of his 

party came eagerly forward to congratulate him. 

Falconer received their compliments with unmoved 

politeness, and in a manner which, like Harry 

Wynd, seemed to shew that he fought for his own 

hand. '' We must look to this young man," 

thought the minister to himself: ''his manner 

surprises me as much as his speech, although I 

do not like it half so welL" Nor did it appear 

that his audience relished the next speaker as they 

did him who had preceded. Crowds left the 

House. They knew that they could calculate upon 

an hour are this proser would have finished his 

harangue. The Speaker consigned himself with 

an air of resignation to his cushioned chair; the 

very candles seemed to bum dim, and not a few 

in the gallery composed themselves to sleep. 

h2 
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Speaker saooeeded speaker — the debate 
coDtmued imtQ four o'clock on the saooeeding 
mormng^ when a diTirion released Falconer to 
rouse his drowsj groom, mount his cab, and driye 
home, wearied, fevered and jaded, to the broken 
rest of an excited mind. 

He arose at a late hour, and found two letters 
for him on his breakfast table. The first was to 
acquaint him that a petition woold that day be 
presented i^ainst his retom for W * * * shire, of 
which the writer (Lcurd Fitascamp's attorney) had 
the coortesjrto enclose a copy: and the seocMid, 
to his no small sorprise, was in a lady's hand, and 
bore the signature ''Emma Beanpomp." Fal- 
coner, haying torn it open, read as follows : — 



«••••• Sguart, 
^ Wednetday Mcmmg. 
'* Dbar Sib, 

** Papa, firom a severe attack of rheum- 
atism in his arm, bdng unable to hold a pen, has, 
in the absence of his secretary, appointed me to 
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the office. I am therefore directed, 'as we say 
in the official language,' to acquaint you of his safe 
arriyal here yesterday, where he will be glad to 
see yon at dinner to-day at seyen, if you be not 
otherwise engaged. He, or perhaps I should say 
'his l<Nxlship/ is gratified (and I am delighted) 
to read this morning of your successful parlia- 
mentary dMU, The joumak on our side of the 
question laud you to the skies, and papa tells me 
eren those of the opposite party pay reluctant tri- 
bute to your talent 

'' I remain, dear Sir, 
^ or rather, 
"* I have the honour to be, 
'' ^cc«, &c., kc*f 

** Emma Bbaupomp, 
** Interim Secretary to the Sari o/Beaupomp." 

A smile played languidly oyer Falconer's face 
as he read : he kissed the fair signature, and put- 
ting up the letter, and turning to the newspapers, 
foand himself to be the lion of the day. 
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CHAPTER XL 



** Why, then, HI ipeak it now." 

AlehymiMt. 



Falconeb flew (if we may be permitted to me 
such a word) to meet Emma Beaupomp. Not 
that he obeyed the inyitation at an earlier hour 
than the missiye laid down, but his state of mind, 
since they parted last, had been such as to render 
her society a harbinger of peace to his troubled 
feelings — an oasis of calm for his soul to rest 
upon I 

The embarrassments of fortune — ^the threatening 
phantom which seemed ready to hurl him from tlie 
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position for whose attainment he had paid so dear 
— the diead of rain (for anch a thought was now 
fiMwiili^r to hia mind, although he mad^ no effort to 
change the courBe which seemed to be leading to** 
wards it) would no longer haunt him in presence of 
the beautiful aristocrat, before whom the direst ills 
of fortune would shrink abashed away. It was with 
something of a coward foeling that he longed to 
meet Lady Emma again, for he felt that her pre- 
sence would put to flight those mental hydras which 
his own efforts were unable to dispel. In this 
sense, then, Falconer flew to meet her. 

And he was welcomed with joy — ^if a flushed 
cdieek, a sparkling eye, an animated countenance, 
be ezpressiye of that feeling. She congratulated 
him on his success with an enthusiasm of fervour 
which only woman can gracefully display : she 
spoke of it with eloquent tenderness— with affec* 
tionate triumph, without losing a whit of the 
dignity of her con<Ution, or hazarding an expression 
which might not be referred to the interest of a 
firiend. 
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Tbe e>ri w more fiyranl md more resenred ; 

in fiicty alihoagli he Iband he had not exacth 

^ euat^ a Tartar," he aaw at once that he had 

drawn a dangerous prej into his toils— that it was 

no hoohjr squire — no narrow-minded pedant with 

whom he had to deal ; he saw that his pmUgi 

was a person of conrage and vigoor of thought— 

that he had risen into the notice of the Parliament 

and the conntryy unaided hj any of those advea* 

titious relations which are usually supposed to be 

instrumental to both ; he found, in short, that he 

had been tampering with an intelligence superior to 

his own, and, deeply yersed as he was in tbe 

character, the weaknesses, and the passions of 

men, he had an instinctive dread of talent, eyen 

when ranked under his banner and marshalled by 

his side. 

Falconer was not the only guest He met there 
»«veral men of the earl's party— ministere, kwyers, 
patriots, and independent moi ! All these seemed 
anxious to pay him court; and he already ibond 
himself to be a pwson of some considermtioo, eyai 
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'With those whose names were familiar to him as 
the << salt of the earth "—the arbiters of England's 
destinies— the spirits which goTemed the world. 
Falconer was flattered, and yet he felt little yene- 
ration for those whose compliments gaye him plea- 
sure : the more he saw of them the more palpable 
did the stage effect of the political drama appear 
in which they took the lead — the more empty 
seemed to be the praise which had exalted them to 
greatness — the less did he esteem, respect, or 
admire the men; and the more disposed did he feel 
to meet them, beard them, and wrestle with them 
for the laurel which they wore. And they quickly 
saw this ; they saw that their new ally was a 
^'dangeroos man" — ^that the influence which he 
might obtain in the House and with the country 
would not be always at their disposal — ^that their 
young partisan was one who would neither '' coin 

m 

his cheek to smiles," nor with closed eyes ^* wor- 
ship an echo " — that his eloquence, powerful as it 
seemed to be, would neyer be employed to hymn 

theirs, nor to assail, like a mere mercenary, that of 

h3 
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thoee on whom they might seek to lery war. Tbef 
hecame jealous of him, one and all; and finding 
the air of patronage coldly reoeiyed, the Bpiiit of 
rivaby roee up to choke the amiable benevoknoe 
of the feeling which their partisan repelled. 

The dinner passed, and the hoars of unre- 
strained fellowship (when beauty gives place to 
bumpers, and refinement to the boasted bluntnoi 
which we glory in terming national) succeeded. 
The division of the preceding evening was spoken 
of— the speech which had already brought Fal- 
coner into notice was boisterously praised — his 
health was drunk, and he was again required to 
put his oratorical powers to the test, to gratify die 
litde party whose praises did him homage. Fal- 
coner was ezdted : griefs, which stung like adders 
in his mind, prevented any real participation in the 
exhilaration of the hour ; and the empty compli- 
ments showered upon him by those whose motives 
he saw through— whose capabilities he despised, 
combining with the state of his feelings, made him 
reply to these ebullitions in terms of cynic grati- 
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tade^ whose words were Barcasmsi and whose very 
acknowledgments shewed that the praises he 
offered thanks for^ were secretly despised. 

And diis is ever the error of youth : the moment 
it discovers hollow professions, or insincerity's 
smile, it exults, scofi, and shews that it has dis- 
covered them ; the ingenuousness of its own nature 
makes it treat them as marvellous things ; while 
the man of the world sees them without either dis- 
covering them to others, or being surprised by 
them himself. 

Falconer soon left the dinner-table, and joined 
Lady Emma in the drawing-room. There is 
something of enthusiasm in woman's nature which 
no selfishness can destroy — it is a kind of instinct 
which clings even to her vices, and, whatever may 
be her designs, however much they may partake 
of baseness or eren crime, this feeling neyer wholly 
forsakes her estimate of good and ill. 

Falconer, therefore, was reaUy received with 
renewed and increased pleasure by her ladyship : 
she was surprised that he should have so soon dis- 
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tinguished himflelf in the arena where bo many had 
&iled ; but then, like a woman, ghe rejoioel al it, 
and the tribute which she paid him was heaitfieh 
and gincere. 

'^ Your speech of hut night will open a brilliant 
career for you," remarked her ladyghip, ** which, I 
doubt not, your ambition will tempt you to em* 
brace. I have no doubt — ^indeed, I heard papa 
say go — that the ministry will offer you some 
appointment" 

** I do not feel much elated at such a prospect,'' 
observed Falconer ; ^' and I confess, if I were to 
follow my own inclination, I would rather be an 
independent county member than hold the seals of 
the best office under the crown/' 

'' Yon do yourself wrong," exclained Lady 
Emma ; '^ these offices are, and ever have been 
smce the dayg of abgolute favouritism were 
abolished, the reward of talent; they ought to be 
so— the country expects them to be so ; it is 
talent, enterprise, ambition, which command them. 
These are— at the least, the first is— yours, and the 
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Others are within ^onr power : do not scrapie then 

# 

to strike boldly. I am a woman, but, were I you," 
continiied the proad beauty, with the flush mount* 
ing to her cheek, '' I would storm the glorious 
strongholds of power — I would not be content with 
any intermediate point — I would put my footp— " 
aad she placed her little foot more firmly on the 
ottoman — ^* on the necks of my enemies. I would 
govem the countiy !" continued she, with enthu- 
siasm — ^' I would govern the world ! " 

She paused, and smiled at the ferrour with which 
she had spoken. Falconer returned the smile, but 
his burning eye had caught the spirit of what she 
said, and met her own with a glance which seemed 
to indicate a kindred spirit ; yet his words were 
measured, and his tone was calm. 

'' I admit," resumed he, ** the force of what you 
have said^ and yet, at the risk of exposing myself 
to a charge of pedantic philosophy, I must say 
that I by no means consider greatness and happi- 
ness essentially combined ; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve they are rarely so, and I cohUms that the 
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commimion of friends— the reciprocal affections of 
kmdred — ^the lore (if that name must be osed) of 
one we love in retom — ^haye always appeared to 
me more desirable objects of attainment than the 
dignity of a mlerj or the phndits of mnltitades." 

*' But why need they be separated ? " exclaimed 
Lady Emma ; ^ why need the one destroy the 
other ? Why should domestic happiness be denied 
to the great, and giren abundantly to those be- 
neath them ? Can it be that power, splendour, 
fortune, are in their own nature opposed to happi* 
ness ? Or think you that a wife is likely to love a 
husband less, becanse he is looked up to and re- 
spected by the nation— that he holds, as it were, 
his country's destiny in his hands— that the proud- 
est of the proud can yet b^ &TOurs of him, and 
that the noblest names in England yield in con- 
sideration to his ? Or— nay, hear me— do you 
think that a husband is likely to love a wife less 
fondly because sk« is admired, although perhaps 
hated by her very rivals — ^because she moves m a 
sphere of splendour, yet not neglecting other duties, 
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bat, by her taleats in her own sphere, forthering her 
hnsband's fortones^ or, at all eyentSi adding lustre 
to them — ^that she, whose pride is to share his 
honoors, does so in a manner not unworthy of the 
rank she bears ? Oh, no ; it is the abase of these, 
or of some of these, which have thrown a false odium 
over rank, as some poverty-stricken philosophers 
have endeavoored to do on wealth I But yoa — 
you, Mr. Falconer, on the very threshold of feme, 
to speak — to think so ; 'tis unworthy of yon — 
unworthy of the talents of which yon have a pa- 
tent of command!" She spoke with rapid energy, 
and as if unconscious of the length of the remarks 
she had /nade. Her cheek was glowii^, her fine 
eyes sparkled, and her whole aspect was ani- 
mated. Never had she appeared more beaatifal, 
and Falconer forgot even the subject of their con- 
versation in gaxing on her. He continued silent, 
bat his looks were those of admiration. She 
noticed this, and it recalled her to a sense of 
the singnlarity of the manner in which she had 
spoken. 
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'' I have talked an orator dumb/' said Ab^ 
smiling, '^ whom not all the yells of the opposition 
could silence yesternight. Haye I made a conyerty 
or was there a necessity for doing so ? — I mean, 
was it unnecessary for me to attempt to giye ambi- 
tion a yalue in your eyes ? '' 

'^ I belieye, Lady Emma," answered Falconer, 
almost with enthusiasm, '^ that nodiing which had 
yalue in your eyes could be indifferent in mine. I 
fear you oyer^'ate my means of attaining the en- 
yied height you haye so eloquently described; bat 
if my talents, such as they are, should eyer lead 
me near that dizzy precipice, belieye me, Ladj 
Emma, I should estimate fiune less for its own 
sake than if it should in any way giye me a claim 
to your regard. If, then, I might be permitted 
to declare the passion " 

'^ Nay, nay," said the fair listener, smiling ; 
** you are yeering from the subject of our discourse, 
and, as you say in Parliament, I must call 
' Question ! * I certainly am not one of those who 
think eyil of dignities j but,'' continued she, with 
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animation, '' I do not think that they can ever 
affect the emotions of the heart ; and she who can 
only loye him who has attained eminence, loyes the 
eminence rather than the man." 

** Say you bo much 7 '' exclaimed Falconer, 
giddy with passion and contending thoughts. '' I 
am neither great nor eminent, hut, such as I am, 
I love you ! — ^nay, start not from me,'' cried he, 
seizing her hand and pressing it to his lips. '' I 
love— aye, even to madness ! You are the genius 
of my destiny — the hope that cheers me on. For- 
give — forgive my impetuosity, for, if I have 
oflSmded, passion, which is the cause, must palliate 
the crime. 

Lady Emma did look disconcerted at hb impe- 
tuosity, but she did not look offended by it. She 
gently withdrew her hand, and was about to speak, 
when footsteps were heard approaching : the door 
opened, and Sir Adolphus Fitterville, with some 
other "early risers," entered the drawing-room, 
and the conversation soon became turned on far 
different themes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" Now stir the flre^ and close the shatters ftst; 
Let h31 the cortfthis— ^beel the sofk round : 

www ^w W V 

This folio of four pages — happy work ! 
Which not eren critics criticise — ^that holds 
InqnisitiTe attention, while I read, 
Fast hound in chains of silence." 

Cawper'M Task. 



Thbrb is a mysteriotui beauty in the human conn* 
tenance, which no combination of harmonious 
form — ^no expression of the great or beautiful in 
any other object of nature can approach. No 
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material phraseology is capable of depicting its 
aspects tmder different phases of expression : hence 
aapematiiral— or, more properly, super^material — 
terms are most freqaentlj applied to it — not as 
mere figures of speech, bat as the only descriptive 
language applicable to it. The countenance of 
beauty, for instance, is called '' angelic," and the 
human features, differing in natural form or casual 
express i on, are said to be majestic, satanic, or 
enchanting. It is thus capable of inspiring 
others with yarious impressions-— of pouring lore 
into the heart— of creating terror, dread, venera^ 
tioD, or pity, by a single aspect of feature. This 
is one of the highest attributes of mankind as 
^ lords of the creation." 

The fiunily of the Stourbridges, as they sat 
around tiieir happy heartii, presented, a few even- 
ings after the period of the events mentioned in 
the preceding chapter, an mteresting study to the 
moral physiognomist. The elder Stourbridge was 
reading a newspaper, his two children listening to 
him. There was a manly earnestness in his voice, 
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and a look of satis&otioii in his fine open counte* 
nanee, that fenned the beau ideal of the heartf , 
honeet Englishman. His son sat in the attitude of 
deep attention, with a flush of triomph on his 
cheek| and pleasare brightoiing his whole aspect ; 
while Lucy kept her dark eyes fixed upon her 
&ther. as he read — ^her countenance pensive, yet 
now and then, as she listened, lighted up with an 
expression of exultation. He was reading the 
report of Falconer's maiden speech, with the 
comments made upon it. Distance from the seat 
of contest often magnifies the glory of victoiy; and 
flattering as had been Falconer^s parliamentaiy 
(kMtt — ^bold and sudden as had been his rise to the 
attention of the public — ^his success was supposed 
by his friends in W * * * shire to be greater than 
it really was. 

Mr. Stourbridge continued to read, and his 
hearers to listen, with unabated interest At 
length, speech, replies, and comments were re- 
hearsed, when, as he ran his eye over the paper, 
his attention was caught by the following para- 
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graph, which he also read alond :*-'' A marriage 
is said to be on the tapis between Edward Fal- 
coner, Esq., the new member for W * * * shire, 
and Emma, daughter of the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Beaupomp. It is said the young 
member (whom we are glad to find has so sud- 
denly distinguished himself in the House) has 
lately oome into possession of large property in 
the above-mentioned county. He will wed a 
bride well suited to share with him the noblest 
destiny which his ambition can form. The 
charms and accomplishments of Lady Emma 
Beaupomp are the subject of continued admiration 
in the courtly circles of England.'' 

A slow spreading paleness stole over Lucjr's 
fiice: she bent over her work, fearing lest her 
looks might reveal the agitation she strove to 
hide; for' the heaving bospm, the pale lips, and 
the tear-filled eyes, might have revealed the agony 
of Lucy's mind —the weight of ice which this 
iatal communication had cast upon her heart 

'' Falconer will go on now in a glorious career/' 
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Mid jooDg Stoorbridgey upon whom the nem hid 
made a rery difligreal i mpwio n ; ^ he win go 
down the stream to power and honour^ with cokmn 
flying — inflpiaice in the House of Commons— 
wealth to preserve independaico and a besntifid 
wife to animate and cheer him on to feme and 
glory. IknownoonemofetobeenTied.'' 

'* I fear/' replied the felher, <' that lUooner 
would ferm a poor estimate of human h^pinnessi if 
he believed that his present condition was its 
nltimatun. I think he is more to be pitied than 
envied.'' 

'' Pitied !" exclaimed the son. 

** In troth I do. He is leddesslj sqnandanng 
his wealth — ^his seat in Parliament is fer from 
being seoore— -he is attached to a party from whom, 
I am convinced, he will nltimatety break, and 
who «will sacrifice him even more willingly than 
that by which he is opposed. He is heedless of 
pradence— one of those men whose talents rather 
fortify their fellies than check or destroy them; heii 
ruiming on a blind and heedless conrse-*one whoie 
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goal u rniiu I see your surprise — ^but hear my 
reaeoiiB for this belief: I know that Wheekbout 
has aacrificed him to the • • • • party-— my 
ooonection with it has pat me in possession of that 
inlbmiation* Once more hear me. I see that 
yon and my gentle Lucy appear indignant at 
this aYOwal, bnt we are oflbn compelled to look in 
silence on the officions and hireling worthlessness 
of those whom we cannot control. Wheelaboat 
has already diTvlged, for a sum of money, the 
secret of a list of bribed rotes, that will, I fear, 
orertom Falconer^s election. It is not to such 
men as I that these miscreants make their first 
proposals ; and we only hear of their treachery 
when it is impossible, by onr interference, to pre* 
Tent its taking effect. Secondly, there is an old 
saying, and a true one^ that it is more difficalt to 
live with one's own party, than to oppose that 
which is against it ; and our friend will find this 
to be the case. Lord Beanpomp^ though not of 
the Cabinet, holds an appointment which connects 
with the ministry ; he is, moreoyer, the 
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nominal head of a fiujdon— a gub^Tiskm of {Wtf 
which IB found on every ride : the principle, up" 
which thifi difference tarns, have been onsci* 
puloosly aUuded to by Falconer in his speech, ui 
they are directly hostile to those of his immediH 
party. Lord Beaupomp, who has obtained ad 
by bringing him amon^t them, will now lose s 
fluence by this overt act of rebellion againrtk 
sway, and wiU do his utmost to get rid of «o cte 
gerous an ally. Falconer is by nature fiwk « 
unsuspicious, and will neither know his danger 
how to guard agsdnst it. Lord Beaupomp i» P« 
needy, and extravagant ; and to many his d«ng» 
to a rich commoner, just in time to poiBe» 
power of entrenching a liberal jointure on 
estate, will be every way in his Avour. 

" How can that be,'' demanded the Mf 
Falconer lose his fortune and his seat . 

« The Jews wUl suffer the lose, not Falo^M* 
at least his property will still be rendered a»« 
able to Lord Beaupomp. Mark me, boy • 
coner, I know, nlavs. and has dealiog^B inv 
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SODS of Israel ! My interest in the lad made me 
write to Isaac Preminm, who knows the goings-out 
and the oomings-in of eyerj gentleman of fortune 
in London, employs more spies, and realizes 
more by them, than the * * * • « newspaper. 
He writes me that Falconer games deeply, and 
signs bills to Jews when his hand trembles and his 
brain reels. The marriage with Lady Emma 
Beaapomp will be hastened — a jointure of five thou- 
sand a-year perhaps settled upon her — the plun- 
dered money-lenders scrambling for what remains, 
and Edward Falconer will become a beggar — a de- 
pendant on the income thus granted to his wife — a 
slave to the Barl of Beaupomp. His fine talents 
will tkem be in the power of the intriguing peer, 
who will then have a bold champion ready to be 
unloosed on any of his opponents. His gay 
daughter will have a handsome establishment ; 
and thns poor Falconer's fortune and talents — ^nay, 
his Yerj self-respect and dignity of character — will 
be sacrificed to the base purposes of political 
intrigue." 

VOL. I. I 
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" Never !» cried Lucy, suddenly ; her eyes, iib«- 
ally so soft, now flashing with indignation, her pak 
cheek flushed with anger, and her small white hu^ 
clenched, although she knew not why. " Mwan 
Falconer wiU never be base enongh to bow fci 
neck to such a yoke. Lady Emma Beaap(« 
will never outrage her sex so much as to demw 
it. I admit your superior knowledge of the wo* 
but I appeal to my brother if I am not right ia • 
estimate of his schoolfellow/' 

« I cheerfully answer yes!" said he who f 
thus appealed to : " take my word for it, Bd«i 
Falconer wiU never coneent to play a dishonoai* 
part, even though urged to it by poverty's W« 
or the smiles of a syren. I know his chaiactei^ 
is bold and chivalrous ; duped and rained he t 
be, but dishonoured never !^ 

« And not even ruined ! " rejoined Lucy. 
Lady Emma have a woman's heart, sW 
permit her husband—the man who love* 
whom he has entered into her fether's toiw-^ 
sacrificed thus ; she wUl never allow herself «• 




a 
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the deooj bird of the snaier ; she will never allow 
one whom she must hnre, admire, idolise, become 
the prqr of such intrigues ; she will never allow 
his brilliant talents to be laid, bound and bleeding, 
at fiK^tion's feet. Oh, no I you do not know the 
QSture of him joa so looselr estimate/' 

" Would it maj be so, my own generous- 
hearted liucy ; and yet——'* 

'^ Oh, do not say 'a$ul yetl* " cried Lucy, pas- 
sionately ; '^ I am sure, papa — I know you 
must be wrong. Edward Falconer was never 
intended for the destiny you paint. Who that 
looks on him does net read in his rery countenance 
the presage of a nobler fortune ? Can yon believe 
that any one, eonscions of talent, of honourable 
fiselings, firm in native dignity of character, would 
stoop to the vile purposes of the ambition of 
others ? No f he has his own laudable ambition 
to work oat/' 

'' Bravo ! my little Lucy,'' exdatmed her father, 

gazing on her with undisguised admiration. ^' I 

shall say no more, since it seems I ofiend the 

i2 
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jealous rights of womanhood — ntLj, hear me oot- 

and the innate greatnesa of him " 

** Ohy jou mock him ! '* cried poOT Lacy, bor 
ing into tean ; ** you mock one who, I am n 
in your abeenoe, would take joor part V 
would not have heard in silence, or without inc 
nant denial, one tithe of the unworthy saspd 
you have fixed upon him — ^weaknesses, I gmd 

m 

ail you have imputed to him. But now yoo a 
— ^you mock him !" 

^' No, no/' said the old man, somewhat aft 
'' I have lived too long in the world, my chiir 
not to feel something of the cynic in me, wb 
hear protestations of the excellence of hs 
nature confidently made ; bat far be it from o 
sneer at one whom I respect so highly, and v 
my children so much esteem, as Edward 



coner." 



'* I hope my friend will be spared the gV 
fate your experience predicts," said jonngB 
bridge ; <' but, were it likely to be fulfiM 
not warn him of it?" 
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** I wished to say that, but I could not,'' said 
Lacy, with the fresh tears starting to her eyes. 

'' It would be useless,'' replied their father. 
'* Falconer is accompanied by a young but shrewd 
friend, who will restrain him, if any one will. His 
steward has gone so far as to take a journey to 
town expressly for the purpose of warning him of 
Wheelabottt's treachery. We know no more facts 
than he himself will now be in possession of; and 
tts to inferences, my dear Lucy, you know 'the 
heart is always the dupe of the head.' " 

Lucy sighed, and was silent. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



** I dottbty my loitl, he*t lost. " 



Thb pedtkn against Falooner^s retam was duly 
presented in the House of Commons, and a com- 
mittee appointed to enqnire into the iniquities of 
the decCioii. Of this committee, however, the 
majoritr bdoi^ed to the sectional party which 
Lord Beaapomp was supposed to lead. No 
anxiety was, therefore, felt regarding the issue of 
theoiquiry. 

Falconer himself was rapidlj rising in the esti- 
mation of the public. He was fearless, eloquent, 
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oad young ; he fennd felief from contemplating 

his own immediate concerns, in ^directing his 

attention to the questions before the House. He 

seemed to live in a perpetual fever of mind, to 

which the excitement of debate was gratefiil : 

hence he took a larger share in it than his years 

and standing in the House might perhaps have 

wairantedy bat for the power and brilliancy of 

talent which, like a mine, had lain hidden almost 

from himself, but now blazed forth, ensuring him 

more indulgence than is often granted to joung 

members* 

His own party, however, were iar from exulting 
at his success. He had not yet caught that spirit 
which regards prejudice as consistency, and ran- 
cour as an argument : he took an unbiassed 
view of the questions on which he spoke, treated 
them philosophically and rationally, replied indeed 
with vigour to the arguments of his opponents, but 
was at no pains to gloze over the falsity of those 
used by the speakers on his own side of the 
House. 
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bolt : he had eet his fate on the '' hasard of a die ** 
— he had shnt his eyes to the dilapidation of his 
priyate fortune — ^he saw himself on the high-road 
to power 3 his continued losses at the gaming-table 
had been oonnterbahinced by his successes in the 
House — and now he was fairlj shipwrecked with- 
out a plank to cling to ! A few weeks ago^ the 
loss of his seat in Parliament would not ha^e 
much affected him ; a month or two earlier than 
thaty a defeat on the hustings would hare been but 
a thing to laugh at ; but novo — ^to have the cup 
dashed from his lips was torture 1 

He went that eyening to Almack% in the hope 
of finding Lady Emma. 

'' She will receiye me coldly/' thought he, io 
the bitterness of his heart : ** her looks neyer ei- 
pressed fenrour towards me till I had obtained a 
triumph in Parliament ; but, now the position I 
held is gone, the point I was rising to has yanished 
(torn, my hopes — ^the yirtue that gaye me merit 
in her eyes has yanished. Moreoyer I opposed her 
father ! Yet I will go and see her ; and, shoald 
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she treat me thus, I'll shew her that mj pride is 
equal to her own/' 

They met at Almack'g ; bnt, far from the cold 
reception which he had expected, neyer.did Lady 
Emma meet him with greater oordiaUty. His 
brow was clouded, and that self-oompoBed dignity 
which wretchedness of heart Bometimes throws 
into the demeanor gaye kU bearing a degree ^f 
coldness, the extent of which he knew not ; 
bat hers was all fenroar, frankness, and smiles. 
She took his arm, and almost clung to it 

In a short time they were enabled to converse 
freely together. Neither were attentiye to the 
surrounding objects, and they were in some mea- 
sure lefl to themselyes. 

« I haye lost my seat for W •• • shire," said 
Falconer, smiling, '' and the brilliant prospect 
which your imagination pictured for me, some time 
ago, has thus, you see, been dispelled/' 

** No,"' said she, eagerly — "delayed^ not dis- 
pelled ; you haye already obtained the ear of the 
public — your talents are acknowledged by both 
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parties ; the loss of one seat does not amount to 
entire banishmenti or exclusion from the House. 
There are many constituencies who would be read/ 
and proud to have you for a representative. You 
have acted nobly/' continued she, with enthusiasm 
— '^ nobly, fearlessly, and as became a man of ho- 
nour : your character has risen more in the public 
estimation— as I am sure it has in mine — ^by that 
act which lost you your seat, than you could have 
done by the most signal success." 
* There was an animation in her manner, and a 
passion in her fine eyes, which made Falconer gate 
upon her in mute admiration. Richly dressed, and 
surrounded with every attribute of festive splendour, 
she seemed in his eyes like the spirit of the scene ; 
and never did prince receive such homage of heart 
as he that moment rendered her. He felt as if he 
was really a superior being to himself : the influ- 
ence of her first kind look had driven away de- 
spondency — he blushed to think how superior her 
hope and firmness were to his own. Once more 
the warm tides of joy rushed through his heart, 
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and loTe, as wild and passionate as a generous 
nature can feel, took possession of his soul. 

The glittering lights — the jewelled beauties — ^the 
festive looks of the moving groups— the brilliant 
music, sounding like a tribute to the fiiiry 
scene — all conspired to raise forgotten hopes in 
his mind. 

Then it was that a new sorrow arose in hb mind, 
to temper his joy : his means were crippled — his 
fortune embarrassed — his resources too fearfullj 
circumscribed to fight another election batde. 

** But ml detperandum / '' thought he, at length ; 
'' m J wealth was easily lost, and it may be easOy 
won again." 

Hope ever makes us bad logicians. 

He handed Lady Emma into her carriage, called 
for his cab, and drove straight to his gaming-club I 
Fortune that night, for a while, seemed to favour 
him — ^nay, even to make amends for his previous 
losses. His gains had already amounted to a con- 
uderable sum ; he had half a mind to be content 
with them. But no — another hazard or two 
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might once more relieye him of all his iAta : 
" and thenf** thought Falconer, ^ I will game no 
more/' 

The game was made, bat Fortune now had 
shifted her ground : the stakes were doubled — 
trebled — ^for Falconer, in a sort of phrenxy, thought 
he might conquer Fortune by daring her ; but this 
rash course only heaped calamity upon himself and 
spoil upon those with whom he played. At 
length, by a kind of instmct, rather than by any 
effort of reason, he rose from the table and left 
the place. He had given security for a sum 
nearly equal to all he had already lost It seemed 
as if Ruin's iron hand had grasped him for her 
own. The horrid end of a gambkr^s career, of 
which he had often read, now rose appallingly to 
his mental yision, and in an agony he hurried 
along the deserted street 

^ My Qod, saye me ! '* he muttered to himself, 
alarmed at the dreadful thought which now sat 
like a spectre on his soul. ** Saye me, this night, 
from myself!" 
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As he spoke, he felt some one touch his 
shoulderi and, turning round, his hand was 
warmly grasped, and he immediatelj recognised 
the features of the younger Stourbridge. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



" Report the fefttare of Octavia— -her yean, 
Her inclination : let bim not lea?e oat 
The colour of her hair." 

Animiy and CUopairu, 



It was not till Stourbridge had sat a considerable 
time with his friend in the tayem into which, after 
their first meeting, he had sofiered himself to be 
condacted, that he was able to form a correct no- 
tion of the real situation in which he stood. The 
intelligence came upon him like a thunder-clap. 
He knew, indeed, that Falconer plajed ; and he 
had been prepared to hear ot embarrassments, but 
when he learned the amount of obligations, which 
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exceeded half the value of the whole Broadlands 
property f he could not forbear an expression of 
bitterness^ 

** Aje, chide me for it,'' exclaimed poor Fal- 
coner, pressing his hand to his forehead : ** I have 
played a fooFs game, and paid a fool's price for 
it. But, mark me! from this night I swear 
neyer to gamble more — I swear it, and I will 
keep my tow. My estate is heavily mortgaged ; 
that I can bear — that is the worst — that is all. 
Experience is a jewel, and it had need be so, 
for we buy it at an infinite price. I accuse my- 
self of one error only, and that is of having ha- 
sarded sums at the gaming-table, the loss of which 
was too heavy a penalty for pastime : that is ' the 
head and front of my ofiending/ " 

** But, Lord Beaupomp— -" 

'' Did not dupe me — ^he duped himself. I saw 
that I was paying an immense sum for my sea^- 
I saw that he was disguising the real expense of 
my election from me — that he was turning my 
fortune, in this manner, to his own account. I 
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nwallthk: Bolton and my stewanl told me 80^- 1 
would not mtm to see it ; I wished to be thus ap- 
parentlj deceived bj him, for I had reasons for not 
breaking with his lordship on grounds like these : 
b«t when I saw that eren in parliament he wished 
to ietter me in my privilege of acting and think- 
ing fer myself, I snapped his chains as if th^ 
had been threads. I knew the consequence— that 
iSf I suspected it — I was then betrayed by his 
lordship's agents. But did I not in some measure 
deserve-it? Did I not allow Lord Beaupomp to 
think that I might perhaps foUow in the wake of 
the section of party which he leads? Did I not 
see, and tacitly allow him to think that the coonty 
of W * * * shire was now a pocket borough of his 
own ? Stourbridge, I did all this : I have played 
a thoughtless game ; and yet even out of the evil 
good has come. I shall now play for nobler 



» What mean you ? " 

^ This, my friend :— Three months ago, I was 
unknown to the public— to eveiybody but a few 
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college friencb ; now my name ib a &miliar one. 
Bat three dajs ago I bad OTertores made me bj 
a minister on tbe one band, and a leader of the 
opposition on the other. Six weeks of honest 
dealing has made me a man of consequence with 
the coontiy—- so rare a quality is himesty now-a- 
days; yet in siz weeks more I may be forgotten. 
But I will not be forgotten : I will float on the 
ocean of tbe world*— I will not sink to slumber in 
the bottom. My estate is still sufficient to enable 
me to keep up an appearance in London : I will 
stand for the next vacant seat which I have the 
slightest chance of obtaining — I will become an 
adyenturer in the field, the only glorious one now 
left for ambition to enter upon. Nay, never re- 
monstrate with me, for my resolution is €nade. 
You have done me one good turn to-night, in 
diverting my thoughts from the contemjdation of 
that which maddened them ; and now — nay, no 
more words about lay afiairs. I have not yet en* 
quired what has brought you to town ? " 
*^ A trick of liuc/s, I believe, is more the cause 
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thui anj other. Taking mdruitage of taj &tlier's 
ml, bnt oQOMBled, mmw* of the ooantr; in wioter, 
■be oomriTed by aome meuu nnknown to me, to 
induce ti™ to shift fail oouten hither ; uod oar 
boose in * * * *) wluch has only been tenanted 
bj an old boiuekeeper and SBperannnated porter of 
my fkthv's, is now wioe more dusted and prepared 
for onr feoeptitm. Lacy and mj father will anrire 
in a day or two; I was sent off as asortof«o«r- 
ritr m avanet; I only arrired yesterday, and 
called twice at your hotel without senng yov. 
They told me there tfaat yon kept the most iire- 
gnlar hotui." 

" Aye, aye ; bnt no more of that, Hal. Come, 
then, I see you don't drink your wine, althongfa it 
is superlatiTely innlled. AUont ! It waxeth early, 
and you ar^ or had used to be, an eoriy man. 
Here are a ooaple of cabs — the last on the stand — 
before the window, ready to receive ns and take ns 
to our respective abodes. I shall visit yonr fittfaer 
when he comes to town." 

Stourbridge had already put oq his Chesterfield, 
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and the two young men descended to the street 
The cabfi were called, and, bidding each other good 
night, they droye off in different directions. 

Falconer adhered to his resolution: he aban- 
doned the gaming-table, but at the same time 
carefully concealed the hayoc which this and other 
misfortunes had made on his fortune. He r^e 
and drove the best horses in London— entered 
freely into expensiye dissipation, and found himself 
still fiiwned on by the world as a man of 
fortune. He was regarded by one party in 
the state as a rising champion of their views) as 
a man of wealth, talent, and influence — an 
acquisition of the highest importance. Hence, by 
the leaders of this party, he was courted and 
caressed : they were men of noble families, ming- 
ling in the first circles of fashion, and by them he 
was introduced and made familiar in the exalted 
routine in which they moTed. Had Falconer, from 
the first, merely desired that momentary distinction 
which is so grateftd to all — ^but particularly to the 
young — he could not possibly haye fixed upon a 
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better ooorae to obtain it He was known to have 
oone into Parliament on the • • • • intereit, 
or rather, that party had calculated oo him as a 
** sore man ; " it had been seen that he had sap- 
ported them onlj so far as his judj^nent apptoved 
of the measures they made their own — that he hsd 
shot foith into brilliant notice suddenly and unex- 
pectedly ; and, during the pending of his electioD 
question^ when his ministerial friends had s 
majority on his committee, had risked the hardi- 
hood to speak against th^n on a question almost 
vital to the party interest 

He had been made a sort of lion of by the preasy 
and that was sufficient to make him a lion lo 
society $ moreover, he was talented, handsome, 
and extremely young — ^he had all the accomplish- 
ments of a scholar and a gentleman, with the 
engaging manners produced by frankness and a 
manly heart Hence no man could possibly ha?e 
entered a career of gaiety under more inntiDg 
auspices. 

In the world's crowd he frequently met Lady 
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Rmmft Beanpomp, and their meetings gave joy to 
both. A witty Frenchman has said, that the 
greatest miracle of love is the refi>nnation of a 
coquette; and this reformation had been effected 
here. Lady Emma at first only regarded Fal- 
coner as a husband— of course a prospective one 
— ^bnt now she saw in him a man whom she 
could loTe— nay, whom she did Iotc, and whose 
homage was incense dear to her heart. 

In the beginning, she looked on him as a mere 
wealthy squire^ able and willing to settle upon her 
a handsome jointure—as a husband who would at 
least not disgrace her in society, and who would be 
content to be guided by her. She lent hendf to 
the task of engaging his afiecticms, and in this she 
succeeded, without losing her own. 

But when she witnessed his enthusiastic attach- 
ment — ^the sacrifices he made for her (for Lady 
Emma well knew what these sacrifices were) — her 
woman's heart became touched, and the ardour of 
unsuspecting devotion rendered that devotion 
not unworthily placed. By the strength and 
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fervenqr of his own passion, Edward Falconer 
cansed thai passion to he retamed. 

Nor was this all. The loye of state and equi- 
page springs from the same source as the love of 
gloiji and Lady Emma's imagination was fired 
hy the noble part which her loyer had played. 
She was prouder of hb loye than if the first 
duke in England were sighing at her feet ; and 
Falconer too was proud of her, and passionatelr 
loyed her. Lord Beaupomp saw this — ^at least, be 
saw the e£Rect, for the cause was incomprehensible to 
him, and his lordship was fiur from rejoicmg at the 
discoyery. He had lately gained a pretty accurate 
knowledge of how Falconer's affairs really stood ; 
he was aware too that his late protegS must be con- 
scious that he had been betrayed — indeed, of that 
the newspapers openly accused the earl — ^and his 
conscience told him that the accusation was juat. 
Falconer was no longer inyited to share the gor- 
geous hospitality of the intriguing peer, who never 
indeed met him except when accident or neoessi^ 
threw them together. And Falconer too, who 
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Ie08 blind than it was thought he had been on 
former occasions, and not deodved in the estimate 
which he formed of his patron's ieelings towards 
him ; but that little troubled him : he knew that 
Ladj Enuna had no fortune, and, in his present 
position, that it would be madness to seek her 
hand : he would wait until his circumstances were 
sufficiently improved to justify such a suit even 
to himself and thenj he was inclined to believe, 
it would not be unfiiTOurably listened to by the 
earl. 

But to obtain this object, the means employed by 
Falconer were unwise. Youth judges superficially 
of all things relating to the world, and of none 
more so than of superficial things themselves : it 
either over or under-rates them : in this case Fal- 
coner did the latter. To support an appearance of 
wealth — ^for an object, too, at once uncertain and 
undefinad — ^he was concealing a decay in his for- 
tune, which was last but secretly undermining it. 
Instead of mortgaging or selling to the full amount 
of his debts, curtailing his expenses, traTelling, or 

TOL. I. K 
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takiii^ maj olfaflr eomae wbich pnideDoe mif^ 
hmwe nggeBted, he mcidj n wrtg age d far m naaU 
aoMNuit, pajring amiioiis lalereBl far the reel of his 
ddits^ and increenig the ezpenees of hk eaib^ 
blishment in a two>fold degree : all this far the 
donbtfid advantage of bong eeteemed a man of 
large fortune fd thus preserring the oonnderatioa 
which hie talents in Parliament had p roc ni ed lam 
(a coneideration which he hoped might re mat hia 
in the Honae, and strengthen his preteonons when 
there). A wild and yagne scheme! — ^jret it farmed 
his onfy hope of regaining his preiioiis podtion; 
he thcrefare wilfully dmig to it, impatientlj shat- 
ting his eyes to the dangers with which it mr- 
roondedhinu 

He had not yet caDed apon the Stoorhridgeh 
althongh seTeral weeks passed since the ereaiig 
on which he saw the son. Once <^ twice he 
made up his mind to go, hot some triTial incideDt 
always made him pat it off until '' a more eoBve* 
nient season." The conscioasnem of newest, is* 
deed, haunted him: Fdooner had accasloiBei 
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hiniMif to endure, or rather to exclude, eren 
tfaooghte more liaraesiiig and important than that : 
hence these oceanonal self-rqproaches were insuffi- 
cient to rouse him to action. 

One erening, when seated beside Lady Emma 
in the earPs opera-boz, his eyes suddenly encoun- 
tered those of Luqr Stourbridge, who was in 
naother box at no great distance, falconer bowed 
in some confusion. Lady Emma obsenred it, and 
wondeved at the cause; her bright eyes glanced 
towards Lucy — she saw that die was beautiful — 
her lip quivwed, and she became thougfatfuL This 
was unnotioed by Falconer, who, at the end of 
the first act, proceeded to the Stourbridges' box. 
Lucy could not ccmceal the pleasure she felt at 
neeting hnn again ; but the pensire look which 
followed this expression might have rerealed a 
knowledge of his circumstances, and a degree of 
ooncem lor them, somewhat greater than even a 
strong friendship w ar ra nt ed. She knew, indeed, 
dnoof^ to make her pity and regret the course he 

was poming : these were dangerous feelings to 

k2 
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poor huefs peace of mind, for they lecredy fed 
the flame her woman's pride was yainly endearoor- 
ing to smother. Falconer remained some time in 
the box, and| promising to Tisit them on the 
following day, rejoined Lady Emma. 8he reoerred 
him coldly — her eyes freqoently tamed to the 
box in which Lacy sat. On one of these occasions 
their glances met : poor Luqr blashed— her heart 
told her the natare of the inqnisitorial look wliich 
was bent apon her — it told her, too, the justiee of 
the construed thoi^^ht. 

Lady Emma failed not to perceive the blosh ; it 
added fad to a flame which by this time burned in 
her bosom. She answered Falconer in mono- 
sylbbles, and betrayed an agitation for which he 
was pazzled to account. The opera evidently 
had ceased to give her pleasarci and she soon lea 
the house. As he handed her to the carriage her 
cold lips curled — it might be with scorn : her 
fine eyes were brightened — possibly with ang«r. 
She placed the tips of her gloved fingers into his 
handy bade him good night in a tone shehad nerer 
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•miinad to him before, and, not deij^ning to bow, 
•mile, or weto her hand, w he raised hiB hat, 
threw henelf haughtily back as the carriage drove 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Hft liA a c M ew J a maid 



Ott« tktti cante titt t«iria «r UuoniBg pens." 



«^ S<s finatti Ncd^" ufciiuwl o«r old iMmaintaiK^ 
Boho% loMwg a Qffioitel CMe on a so& in Fal- 
coner*8 hwdwe wtting loom intbe * ^ * hotel, 
^a» Shakspenre njSy yon ue enentudly mad 
withoMt 9e«aiing so*** 

''Pdkar' Kfoined KiJeoner, peeriahly; ''for 
hetTen^s nke^ don't beoome aententioas. I ha?e 
concealed m j m&in fron jon, I oonftaa ; and I 
know I mittt erpect an infliction now that their 
deqperate alate is fonndoat: but I hope yon will 
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not add to my yezation by repeating any of your 
coned oold-blooded aphoromB/' 

'' Umph ! you get testy, like other folks, when 
yovr star, as the French say, is under a cloud. But, 
Ned, I tell you frankly, this will not do. I have 
written fi>r Steady to oome up to town immedi- 
ately. If you are determined to ruin yourself, 
I shall take care that you do it with your eyes 
open." 

** And what earthly good will that foolish old 
man do me here 7" demanded Falconer, with in- 
ereasiBg dissatisfiMStion. 

^ Tell you the Talne of your whole property,'' 
replied the other, ''and by placing your debts 
against it, show you how many inches you are 
fitym being mined." 

'' What a deuce of a croaker you are, Bolton," 
exclaimed Falconer, impatiently. 

'' By heaven! I think it is a 'rayenous sub- 
ject,' " answered the other. 

'' And you have written for Old Steady ? Well, 
I am sure I owe you no thanks for that." 
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'' I was fiur from ezpectmg any/' lefumed tbe 
other, with the same imperturbable ooobesi. 

<< Egad, Bolton, I wish jaa had not sent fer 
Steady to teaze me,'' fretted Falconer, after a 
short pause. 

'' Why, yon are annsnally out of sorts this 
morning," remarked hb friend. '* Did anything 
happen to yon last night at the <^wra, to prodnce 
this effervescence of spleen ? " 

'' No, no," said Falconer, starting up and pull- 
ing the bell. 

'' The cab," said he, to the servant who ^h 
peared in answer to the summons. 

" What! are you going to drive? My cab is 
at the door. Where do you go7" 

'' To pay a visit to the Stourbridges : they live 
in • • • • square." 

'' Oh ! I know where they live very wdL I 
called upon them the other day, and they were, 
one and all, enquiring for you. Falconer! a 
word in your ear — that quiet dark-eyed giri loves 
you." 
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"LoTesme! tiuh!'' 

^^Amsiy sait il — but &ct is fact, even in 

Ijondon : and if that girl loves you not, and 

fbndlv — ^trnly — too, 'fillip me with a three man 

beetle.' It is odd how blind all women are in 

their attempts to conceal their attachments. lake 

the hnnted ostrich, they run their heads into the 

sand, and think, because they blind themselves, 

they blind other people also. You ought to 

many that girl, Ned; she would make a su- 

perlatiye wife — she would be a fortune to you 

— twenty thousand pounds, I hear, in her own 

right.- 

'' Bolton, you are talking at random. But 

here comes my cab. We dine to-day at * * * *, 

don't we?" 

** Aye, aye. You go in the evening — where ? " 

« To the Countess of S • • • •'s." 

^ Omph ! Lady Enmia Beaupomp will be there 

—the countess is her aunt But, see, the fellow 

pulls up my cab before yours ! Ah I these rascals 

have heard that your fortune, Ned, is on the wane. 

xS 
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Well, heayen heep xa all firom jGUHiig in lore or 
in debt — ^from tbe toib af Cupid or the rnlei of 
the Bench/' contnmed Bobon, as thej dei- 
oended. 

The young men entered their cabe, and nod- 
ding their adieux, drove off in opposite direc- 
tions. 

Falconer proceeded to * * * * square, where 
the Slourbridges liyed. He found no one at home 
but Lucy. Her eyes shewed Aat she was h^ffj 
because he had called; her gentle maaners soothed 
the secret turmoil of his foelingSy whik her nnsf- 
fected good sense and kindness of heart made her 
companionship delightful. 

Falconer again felt pleased^ and almoet con- 
tented. The time passed unheeded away; and as 
he parted from her, he could not hdp wondering 
to himself, as he passed throogh the hall, how he 
could have eyer looked upon a yisit to the 8to«r> 
bridges as an irksome task. 

He found Bolton at the dub he had named; 
they dined together, and snarled at each other oyer 
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thor wine until it was time for Falconer to return 
to drem for the Coontees of 8 « « « •*b. 

On arriving there he found the noble ^saloon 
already filled with rank and beauty, but Lady 
Emma had not yet arriyed. The rooms were 
brilliantly lighted; fomiliar forms flitted around 
him \ his old fiiendsy the memben of the • * * * 
party, were then; state a£birs were gravely dis* 
cussed by bald-headed men, who concluded barren 
argoments with eoDprt m oe pinohes of snuff. Fal- 
ooner listened, inWardly chafing at their incurable 
dnlness, to the scarcely supportable increase of his 
own rabid firetfhlness. 

While thus agreeably occupied. Lady Emma's 
name was annonneed. She entersd the room with 
the step of a queen. She was richly dressed, and 
reoeiyed the bows and silent homage of the male 
erowd, and the enyious glances of the ^ gentle " 
ses, with easy dignity. She looked an aristocrat 
in rank — an autocrat in beauty. Falconer soon 
joined her, but was receiyed coldly. When a 
ysBofv tinge steals oyer the cobur i$ rou of bye, 
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it strengthens the pride of woman— coldness £»■« 
tifies the pride of man. Falconer, piqaed and 
mortified, left the Lady Emma's side with a haste 
that sayoored of abruptness. 

There was in that room a nobleman, reckoned 
the first match in England — the joong, handsome, 
and wealthy Duke of ^ * * *• He was presented 
to Lady Emma, and shewed an inclination to 
attach himself to her for the evening. Notfiing 
could exceed the cordialiQr of the wdcome which 
she gave him. Her fine eyes sparkled with on- 
usual lustre — there was a delicate flush upon her 
soft cheek, and her whole countenance was ani- 
mated. Her conyersation too was spirited and 
lively : her manners, always engaging, now 
shewed strong indications of a desire to 
please. 

The fascinated Duke looked and listened with 
undisguised admiration, and imagined to himself 
that the lovely Beaapomp would make a brilliant 
duchess. 

To do Lady Emma justice, these were not the 
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thoughts that were passhig in her mind. The 
first and engrossii^ object she had in view, was 
to punish Falconer. For what 7 because she 
feared that which she did not really beliere, 
namelj, that a flirtation had been established be- 
tween the ez-M.P. and Miss Stourbridge. To be 
loTed is often as great a crime in a lover^s ejres^ as 
to loTe again, especiallj if the riyal be beautiful. 

Falconer saw her demeanour, and, as she 
hoped and intended, it made him wretched. In- 
deed it was so marked that not onlj he, but others 
hr less concerned in the matter, had their atten- 
tion engaged by it; for Ladj Emma, exulting in 
the success of her scheme of revenge, forgot to 
attend to many minor matters which the occasion 
required. 

Indeed, to any one but a person labouring under 
such excited feelings as Falconer, her manner 
would haTc defeated her object. It was easy to 
see that she was acting — ^that her demeanour was 
not the spontaneous effect of her feelings, but as- 
sumed for some ulterior purpose, too directly 
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aimed at. That parpoaa was dearly to piqae a 
rital— not to ci^tiire a duke. Falooner did not 
obicnre ibk, bat he saw what aiany otfaen aaw— 
that her bearing was too marked for the reserve 
and delicacj of her rank and sex. 

Her ai^iarent olyeet pained, bnt her manscr 
shocked him. He was griered finr her aa wdl 
as ibr himself, br Faleoner was ign<vant of the 
caose of her apparent displeasure. Ereiy man 
dreads eTeathe distant prospect <^ a riiral; bnta 
present and sacoessfbl <Hie is a signal for instant 
hostilities — a declaration of opoi war. Mr. Camp- 
bell 1ms most trolj remarked that, ''there are 
times wbten all loyers ate natnraDy enemief ; " * 
and when eomitf is the fniit of loye, a ritral is 
sore to be the apple of discord. 

Despite the thinness of the veil Ladj Eauna 
tkrew oyer her real frelingSy the evident i^Uentum 
to wonnd and outrage his own heart did net 
escape Falconer: it increased his anguish. There 

• Uk of Pstmrch. 
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was flomething so opposed to affection in this de- 
signed attempt to vender him nnbappy, that no 
reflection as to the probability of her true motiyes 
was capable of affording the least oonsdation to 
him* 

If Ladj Emma wished to make him wretched^ 
she certainly succeeded to her heart's content. 
Falconer frequently determined to leave the room, 
but as often he fdt himself compelled^ as by a 
spell^ to remain and feed on the bitter reflections 
with which Lady Emma's continued actions plen- 
tifully supplied him. 

Indeed, apart from the feeling of revenge Lady 
Emma felt towards Falconer (which was rath^ 
us&vourable to the duke's pretensions — if the 
duke had as yet any real pretensions to the bliss 
which Falconer envied him), it is highly probable 
that Lady Emma could hardly have forborne to 
flirt with such a man, had it only been to attract 
the envy of the other ladies in the room. 

A rumour that a duke— and such a duke ! — was 
smitten with her charms^ would gratify her love of 
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c<»iqiie8t; and, if to that was added a report that 
she had rejected him, she would be looked apon 
as a wonder in the female world* 

Bat, from whatever canse her condoct arose, 
the effect continued without relaxation. Falconer 
remained until she was gone, and then droye hom^ 
in a state of mind bordering upon frenzy. 

'' I haye been a fool in eyerything,'* he ex- 
claimed. '' I haye been duped and decetyed on 
every side. She too, for whom I have ventured 
all — she whose smiles were my only happiness— 
my only solace! she to slight — ^to despise me! 
This is the last drop which made my cup of 
wretchedness overflow/' 

He threw himself on his couch, and the gref 
morning light was brightening in his chambeTi 
before Edward Falconer closed his aching eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



'* A wonuu after all." 

MasHnger. 



HBRB WM a dinner party on the following day at 
the mansion of the Earl of Beanpomp. It was 
one of those parties which, without being small, 
is '' quiet,'' composed of men of the earPs section, 
linked closely together by interest — ^that circnm** 
stance ooyering a moltitode of mntoal distastes 
and incongmities : one of those little assem- 
blies in which the host makes no dbplay, and 
where the guest is ''at home^' — ^where intercourse 
is unfettered by the trammels of etiquette, and the 
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want of congenialitj is made up for bj nnooe- 
moniouB ease. 

A cabinet minister— a hater of his ooDeagnes, 
but a lover of his place ; an agricultural duke ; 
an independent member or two of the House of 
Commons — your ''no party'' men, who oerer 
accept office, but manage, nererthelessy to enjoy 
many of its privileges; a few old casuists, ddtaten, 
and political veterans — ^the leaders of the body of 
'' mercenaries/' who hold uncertain allegiance to 
every party ; a judge who wished for a peerage, 
and a lawyer who wished for a judgeship ; a 
bishop who was fond of meddling in political 
squabbles ; and a banker who delighted to mingle 
with the great. These were the ** friends and 
adherents " of the noble earl, who were that day 
his guests. 

'' The young Duke of « « « «, I have NMon 
to think, will join our number," observed the earl 
to his friends. <' He offined, this forenoon, to 
give me the nomination of his borough of * * * *, 
which is about to lose its member, the Honourable 
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ThooMtf Dnimly, who is next heir to the Drumly 
peerage, the preBent peer being naw, it is said, past 
lecoTerj. The duke said it would make up to us 
for the loss of Falconer/' 

'' Ah, he was a bad man for us, that Falconer,*^ 
remarked a chorus of Toices — *' a confounded bad 
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^ He was, he was ! " responded the others who 
had been silent 

** I cannot conceiTe what has made the duke so 
forward to join us now," continued the earl. " I 
remember, when I solicited his support, he seemed 
reserved." 

^* Perhaps he has been refused something by the 
cabinet?" suggested the judge. 

" What! refuse a man with a hundred thousand 
a year ! " exclaimed the minister. '' No, no, no ; 
he has been refused noMng^ rely upon it" 

** I met him last night at your sister's, the 
Countess of S * * *," obserred another of the 
par^ ; '^ he was by Lady Emma's side almost the 
whole of the evening.' 
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A sudden light shone on the pompons ftntiires 
of the earl — a bright vision rose instantly in his 
mind. << The duke/' thought he, << has fiJlm in 
loTe with Emma : he is of an age to be easily 
smitten, and she of an age to take advantage of it. 
With him for a son-in-law, I would huzl the 
premier from his place, and, flanked as I already 
am with malcontents from all parties, rule the 
country in his stead. Courage ! " thought the earl, 
literally swallowing a glass of wine. 

Soon after this, the gentlemen assembled in die 
drawing-room, and, there bdng no lady present 
but Lady Emma, their political speculations were 
continued (except the hopes founded on the duke's 
adherence, which the earl kept, like a treasure in 
an iron chest, barred up in his breast), while her 
ladyship was so accustomed to these conversations, 
as even to take a part in them. 

'< Lord Fitzscamp takes the oaths and his seat 
to-morrow," remarked the cabinet minister. ** We 
may thank your good friend Falconer, Beaupomp, 
for losing us that seat." 
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** I have been jerj much sarprised and disap- 
pointed in that young man/' said the earl, grayel j ; 
'^ Teiy mnch indeed." 

** I alwajB thonghty '' observed a one-ideaed 
miliCary member, *^ that his object was to bully us. 
The idea of a young man like that flying in the 
teeth of the leaders of his party ! There was tame 
cauae for it, you may depend." 

^ The only cause I can see,'' remarked the dis* 
i^pointed judge, ** was that he wished to curry 
fiiTOur with the opposition, in order that, when 
they come into power, he might share in it" 

'' What 'horrible duplicity I " exclaimed the 
lawyer. 

^ Bullies always have : bullying is the last 
weapon of duplicity," added the agricultural duke. 
** Oh ! when once a man loses his hanaur, my 
lotd doke,'' exclaimed Mr. Hugo Whedabont, 
who happened to be one of the party, '' the good of 
him is gone." 

*' True — most true," said the military member ; 
Tery fine siting that, Mr.- 
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<<Wh6elalMWt,'' added Hugo, fillii« up the 
jNuue. 

'^ I am told he is a confiniied gambler," aud 
one* 

'' I know that he is,'' added anodier. 

<< He ifl oyer head and ean in debt,** refomed 
Mr. Whedabont. 

** Well, that is some eonsohtion, " said the 
bishop. 

'' And a Christian one, mj lord,'' said Lady 
Emma. 

^ Indeed I Has the joung spendthrift foand 
an advocate in you ? '^ asked the minister. 

** I would wish to be the advocate of truth, sv,'' 
answered the imperious beant^, whose counteoanoe 
during the foregoing remarks had been ezpnMife 
of anjrthing but pleasure. 

The word truth cast a sudden damp upon die 
whole assembly. 

" I declare," said the duke, laughing as a diH 
man laughs, « we haye got a qpy in the canqk." 

'< No, no ; no fear of that,'' said several voiofli. 
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** Lady Emma only remembers him/' said an 
old debater, ''as one of our own party." 

''I remember him/' exclaimed Ladj Emma, 
'^ as one who threw the talents of others of his 
party into the shade — ^who was too honourable to 
act against his own conscience — ^too proad to ftilfil 
the task rather forced upon, than sdected by him 
*— aa one who lost Us seat for playing a noble 
and manly part ! " 

Had the assembly witnessed a second '^ hand- 
writing on the wall/' they coold not haye looked 
more aghast The earl, especially, seemed to 
be confoiuided ; the glory departed from his 
presence, and his features, now left to them- 
selves, displayed the secret confbsion and dis- 
may of his mind : he looked daggers at his 
daughter, but the unhappy schemer well knew that 
no power of his could control or command her ; 
she had a spirit of her own, inherited from her 
moAer, which ''no mere man since the fall" 
ought be able to subdue. Wit, fire of mind, and 
eatiwitiaswi, dwelt in her subtle ipirit $ aad the 
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earl could only regard what had happened in its 
legitimate light — as a calamity. 

▲ veteran diplomatist, who saw all was not 
right, managed to change the subject of oonyer- 
sation. Lady Emma sat down to the piano, and 
harmony was restored. 

But a change had come over the spirit of the 
party, and the guests left the earl's at an earlier 
hour than otherwise they might have done. He 
whispered, however, to the gentleman who had told 
him of the Duke of * * ^ *'8 attention to Lady 
Emma on the preceding eyening, and begging of 
him to remain until the others were gone, determined 
if possible, by this means, to unravel the mystery. 

The last lingerer at length departed, and the 
earl was left alone with his friend. They retired 
to his study together. 

Their consultation was long and interesting. 
They had a common interest in securing the Duke 
^f • • • • ^ ^^ party, and thqr both knew 
that the only way of succeeding in doing this, 
must be through Lady Emma. Hence the querist 
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vas resdity answered. Her ladyship's manner, 
and that of the duke, daring the eyening, were 
serarely inTestigaled : these attentions, his adhe« 
lence to the earFs par^, his jonth and character, 
allco p apared to create the oonnction of his part in 
the matter haying been already secured. And of 
Ladj Emma too, he learned that she had wel- 
comed the duke's advances half-way — that she 
had shewn him as much preference as he had dis- 
played for her— that her conversation was lively 
and animated, and her countenance, during its flow, 
expraaive of delight — that his grace had handed 
her to her carriage, and left almost immediately 
after she was gone — that Falconer was present, and 
etidently distanced by the duke, for during the 
whole evening he had but once been seen near 
her — and that once, indeed (for this acute observer 
had neglected nothing), was previous to the arrival 
of the duke— that he speedily left her with a mor-' 
dfied air, and that his chagrin, during the rest of 
the evening, was too palpable to be either feigned 
or causeless. 

VOL. I. L 
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^ WeD," tboai^ the perpleied peer, as he re- 
entered the emptj drawing-rooiiiy for Lady Emma 
had retired, ** there is more Urra moogmta in 
w(»iian*a heart than the phikaophen have yet ex* 
plored. Emma's hnmoara are not to be oontroUed, 
but to be watched and taken advantage of : she 
has done me mnch injury to-night with those 
whom, she must know, I am anxious to be well 
with ; but — ^but perhaps she calcoktes on her mar- 
riage with the duke, and, if thai take place, I 
gun all!" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



^ Ob ! wbat « noMe mind is here o'erthrown! 

Kow met tlMt noMe tod most •or'reigii reaeoD, 
Like tweet bdit Jangled oat of tone and hanby 
The nmnateh'd form aad tetan of blown youth 
BlMted!" 



WAUOOwm, was galkqwig fiurt on \o rain. His 

aflnn were inetriertbly embemssed : bis hopes, 

by Ladj Enmw's desertion, shipwrecked : he 

had DO wish now lo rise to eminence : the prize 

thnt would have ttide triamph dear to him was lost 

He harried firon one scene of dissipation io an- 

l2 
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other, and poor Falconer was already yiewed hy all 
who knew him as ''a gone man/' 

Bolton remained hia friend in ererj oontingencj, 
but Falconer was impatient even of kU friendship. 
It was one of reproach; for Bolton's cjmical man* 
ner was now increased in a two-fold d^ree, by 
haying his feelings of friendship outraged by Fal- 
coner's uncontrollable career. The steward also 
had come to town, bat all reason — every prudent 
influence had fled ; his circumstaaoes would not 
bear looking into, and Falooner himself saw that 
he was ruined. 

Yet it was not this conviction which gave him 
the greatest ang^uish. Lady Emma's desertioii 
fiistened like a scorpion upon his heart; the bitter 
thought, that the object for whom he had sacri- 
ficed all, was a worthless one; that he, who but a 
few months ago poasosocd a handsome fi>rtnne and 
a prinody estate, might in a few months be with- 
out a shilling, troubled his lefleedoos less than 
the thought that Enmia Beaupomp, who he had 
believed loved him fi>r himself alone, was i«ady 
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) 

Ik 



to dvpoBe of her affections to the highest bidder 
fhit die to whom he dung with a lore only 
tit bjr the isolated in lift — bjr those who, haring 
BO ties of Mood to bestow the OTerflowing affec- 
tions of the heart apon, unite all in one deep pas- 
Bon, which, unlike to that of the rest of the world, 
ceases to be what Lord Byron has said of die love 

" ]iiii*t loTS Is of man't lifers thing aparty" 

— but, on the oontraiy, to indade in it every 
feding which makes lift dear, or the world worth 
IiTingin. 

Hence he became desperate, moody, and reck- 
less. His eyes assnmed an expression of wild- 
ness ; his brow was nsnally OTercast, and his 
ftatmes, handsome as they were, wore a haggard 
look. He stiU mingled freely in sode^, but the 
change in his manners and aspect was noticed by all. 

He sometimes met Lady Emma, but their meet- 
ings were not those of gladness. She saw indeed 
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the ravageB which deqMir seemed to hare made : 
she knew also that in fortune he was roshing to 
destraction : she aocosed hefself of haying acted 
harshly — of haying doabted the fidelity of a 
heart which soflbred much from the loss of her 

Onoe or twice indeed she made oyertores of 
reconciliation, bat Falconer was steeled. Indeed^ 
in her blind desire to be reyenged for an imagi- 
nary ofiencei she was compromised in the eyes 
of the world, and had placed herself in that awk- 
ward position that it behoyed her to be united to 
the Dokeof * * * % or incor the belief of haying 
been jilted by him. 

Falconer, blind as he was, saw this. He had, 
moreoyer, now no confidence in her smiles; the 
links which had bonnd him to her, and con- 
nected her image in his mind with a thousand 
hopes, were now broken. The coldness on these 
occasions seemed now to be on his side. It was 
a trial of strength between two proud hearts, and, 
as usual, a cruel conflict to both. 
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In vfiJte of tlie mifletaed life which Falconer led, 
he becsme a more frequent visitor at the Stour- 
hridges. Thdr friendship was soothing to him, 
ec the same time not so familiar as to lead to 
strictiireB on his conduct, or to bring his mind to 
thoughts which he fled thither to avoid. 

Toung Stourbridge— who knew him best — saw 
that all counsel now was at an end. The wound 
was too green and irritable to allow it to be probed 
without causing certain death. And, oh ! what an 
interest did all this create in Lucy's mind. She 
flaw a noble wreck of all that was great and good 
— a heart, generous and open, seared with sorrow : 
talents and energies neglected and misemployed: 
fortune (which might have guided him to scenes 
in which iiune and honours would have been scat- 
tered at his feet) wasted and squandered. She 
knew too, with all his faults, he had been deceived 
by others, and to them (for Lucy could not accuse 
km) she imputed alL 

She knew that he loved another ; but, conscious 
in her own purity o[ heart, she neither felt hatred 
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nor jealousy towards her : nay, she woald have 
rejoiced to have heard of Falconer^s happiness, 
although another shared it with him. 

Her attachment first commenced in gratitude. 
Her brother, in the fulness of his heart, did not 
conceal from her the obligations he bad been under 
to Falconer at college. Long before Lucj saw 
him, she felt an interest in him, and an admiration 
for his character. She had seen him-*^he was 
youngs handsome, and accomplished — and it was 
thus that Lucy's heart was lost. 

Falconer was always happy in her society. 
There was a subdued fenrour in her manner, 
which betrayed an interest she could not conceal ; 
a degree of gentle kindness grateful to his bruised 
spirit ; and often from the tormenting recollection 
of wild and wicked scenes would he fly to the 
Stourbridges' fire-dde, with an instinctiye know- 
ledge that there at least he should find a balm for 
his aching heart. 

Still, in the outward appearance, as far as an 
expensive establishment went. Falconer seemed a 
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man of fbrtane in the eje^ of the world. He no 
Vmgsr gamed, and that circumstance preserved 
him yet from utter ruin. Nay, he was now about 
to stand for the re pre s e ntation of a western bo- 
rcRigh, to oppose the government candidate, and 
was even supposed to have a &ir chance of being 
retained. He was now employed in raising money, 
at immense sacrifices, for this purpose. This 
enterprise threw a gleam of hope over his pros- 
pects, infused something of energy into his con- 
duct. A large portion of the press was loud in 
his praise. The election would have a great effect 
with the conntiy, as a trial of strength, and Fal- 
coner, although tottering on ruin's brink, saw him- 
self again brought into prominent notice, and Iiis 
name once more familiar to the public. 

With great difficulty he raised the necessary 
sum — ^but it came too late. The arrangements of 
the opposite party had been more promptly made 
— ^their position more surely taken. Falconer was 
just in time to lose his money and his election 

together. 

l3 
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Rum now Blared him fully in the Ace^ yet it 
not intimidate him; for none aie more inYolner- 
able to the aeridentu of fortune than thq^ who 
have nothing to hope, and Faloooer had become 
almoet callous to any cTent. 

Not 80, however, were his friends. A dis- 
tant rdatioo, Yisooont Faloonyilie, happened 
to be in town ; and Bolton, unknown to his 
friend, determined to wait upon the peer, who was 
reported to possess snfBcimt influence with the 
foreign minister to procure some appointment for 

FtdfimMSf abroad. 

The Yisoount was a testy old man — a miser, and 
father of an only son, then abroad on his travels. 
He lived very retired, and was nearly as iiiaoees- 
sible as a minister of state. 

Bolton, however, was not a man to be easily de- 
terred from a purpose once resolved upon. He forced 
his way into the presence of the snarling peer, 
unawed by the repulsive looks which on all sides 
he had to encounter, and the magnificence of the 
place around him. The viscount began life by 
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mHvUgmg ezpenitTe taftes for grandear, to no 
mrdinary degree, but was ending it in the cha- 
racter of a miser, '^ Extremes meet" in nothing 
so much as human desires — ^nowhere so frequently 
as in weak minds. 

He now liTed in the goigeous chambers 
which his former yanity had deoorated-^more 
Uke a spectre haunting the scenes it once , de* 
lighted in, than as a being in the enjoyment of 
them. 

Bolton was just the person to meet such a man.- 
Bhmty ftarlessy cynical, and proud, he was invul- 
nerable to any weapon which petulant dignity or 
ofiended state could employ. He seated himself 
without ceremony, and, heedless of the viscount's 
fidgetly manner, told him Falconer's history from 
beginning to end. 

*^ Humph ! ruined I ** muttered the peer. 

'' Root and branch," answered Bolton, crossing 
his legs. 

" Well, I am sorry— I am sorry for It, Sir," 
said the other, impatiently. 
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'' Yesy I have no doubt you mast be no" said 
Bolton, cooUjr, ^'nnoe eren the newspapers say 
the same.'* 

^ What! the newspapers! Hare his distresses 
finind thdrway into the newspapers?" 

** Not ezacdy; but he has lately lost two elec- 
tions» and these re v e rs e s always, as yoa must be 
aware, command a certain amount of popular 
sympathy. 

''He is an odd fieDow this^" thought the vis- 
count, looking hard at Bdton. ** And pray, sir," 
he resumed, ''what b your motiTe fer telling me 
all these distresses of your friend ? " 

'^ MotiTe— what a question ! That you may 
relieTethem,to be sure," answered B<dton. 

" RelieTe them ! Are you aware that I have 
a son ? Mr. Falconer is only distantly related to 
me, althou^^ nest m snooesrion to the peerage, if 
my line should iiul. I do not see that he or you 
can expect I should chaige myself with ather 
relieying his necessities or with paying hk 
debto." 
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** None wbo knows your lordship would expect 
yoa to do either/'" said Bolton, grimly ; ** bat, as 
icport says you haye influence at the foreign office, 
I hoped yon might exert it to procure some con* 
tinentnl dkiMrge iaffairt-^iUpy or other appointment, 
fer your relation.'' 

''But he has been opposing the ministry, this 
young Bcrapegrace, " said the viscount, looking 
disconcerted. 

** That, if I mistake not, will make them more 
willing to get him out of the country," remarked 
Bolton. 

*" Well, weO,'' said the peer, fietfuUy, '< I wiU 
thmk of H." 

^Nay, my lord," said JBollon, ''but I must 
hare your lordship's definite answer." 

^ Must, sir ! — ^must ! " stammered the viscount, 
reddening. 

** The necessity is pressing," said Bolton, 
uidiamayed. 

The little lord moved his lips with angry 
rapidity, then said at last^-'' Well sir, I'll a»h a 
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pboe lot your frieDd — ^I can do no more. Does 
dBtHtiafyyoii?'' 

" Perfecdj, mj lord," said Bolton, rising, <' as 
I know your lordBhip is m man of yonr word ; I 
thank yon in my own name, and in that of my 
firieDd, and wish yonr lordship good morning." 

"Cool, that," mattered the peer to himself, 
as soon as Bolton was gone; '* bat I declare it is 
ten minnleB paat the time I should have taken 
mypnis!" 

'^ So, so ! " thought Bolton, as he passed into 
the street, " if I can but keep Falconer from 
suicide and oat of the Bench — things I much doubt 
— I think there is now some chance of preventing- 
his total ruin. The* old miser will ask for an 
appointment ; it must be my task to follow up the 
request, and prevent Falconer from annihilating 
his last chance of escape from the devil's toils, 
which are now around him.'' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



** And A fool't eaation oft a match for lurt." 



Thb Duke of • • • « was not only much grati- 
fied with the conquest he had made, but was also 
contented with it Not that he considered his 
career of conquests at an end~-oh, no I bat, as 
regarded Lady Emma Beaupomp, his grace was 
disposed to repose upon his laurels. 

It was gratifying, certainly — very gratifying 
to be thus the almost ayowed favourite of the 
moat iirirituelle beauty in England J it was a 
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pleuiiig reflectkni, that she had nearly oompro- 
mised herself on his aooonnt ; he even admired — 
perhaps he loved Lady Bnunai bat of the latter 
paiticolar be was not qnite positive— «t all eyents, 
there was no need noio of pressing the snit ; he 
had obtained the preferenee he desired, and the 
doke oovld wait ; yes— 4heie was no need of mil* 
ning his neck into matrimony, simply because he 
had paid a few slight attentions to a beaatiAiI 
woman, and becanse those attenti<ms had been 
well reoeiyed. ^ Noy no," thought the duke ; 
^ I mojf indeed propose to Lady Emma, bnt I 
don't see the slif^test occasion for doing so at 
present" 

With a woman's intidtiye knowledge of these 
workings of the heart, Lady Emma saw the duke's 
intentions, and their ulterior consequcDoes, as 
well as himself. She saw that she had played a 
rash game — ^that in the impetuosity of perhaps an 
unfounded jealonsyt she had compromised herself 
for ever in the eyes of the world, if the Duke of 
• • • • did not lead her to the altar. He must 
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aow be won at all haardfl : ihe muBt jet sbew the 
world liiat she was not the rejected tributary of the 
haiight7 dvke — she must jet shew Edward Fal* 
oooer thsty tf be had lored another, his coldness 
eoly opened to her a fiur more brilliant career^--she 
nuiBt croBh desponding thoughts with a ducal 
coffonct, and in the magnificent scenes that rank 
tad unbomded wealth would open around her, 
fixrget Falconer and the conflicting emotions which 
aow agitated her mind. 

But this conflict was a fearful one. Pride was 
the ruling passbn of Emma Beaupomp's nature ; 
and now that pasrion seemed about to be rudel j 
violated. She had a heart for loye, and a soul for 
admiration ; she might baye felt ang^h at aban** 
doning Falconer, or bong abandoned b j him ; she 
migbt even have loved her joung and ducal suitor, 
coxcomb as he was— for he was handsome, accom* 
plishedy and, in his own waj, wanted neither spirit 
nor wit ; but all these feelings in the meantime 
were lost sight of. • She dreaded the scoff of the 
world — the finger of malignant scam. She must 
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either wed the duke or be content to be oonBidered 

as deserted by him. 

' Had this dread been absent from Lady Emma's 

mind, nothing would have been more easy for her 

than to haye brought such a man as the Doke of 
• * * * ^ ]|Qf ^^ Q^( ^^ (lug hydra fear 

pressing like a load upon her, she adopted a course 
the least likely of all others to succeed. 

The young dignitary took alarm at the perti- 
nacity of her attempts to please. It was precisely 
the proceeding which Lady Emma should have 
ayoided ; for knowing, as he did, his own impor* 
tance, and the brilliant match which his hand 
would be esteemed by the proudest of beauties, he 
liked not eyen the shadow of advances ; he was 
fiistidions, distrustful, and proud — ^willing to trifle 
with those whose charms interested him, and then, 
having drawn around him a crowd of vanquished 
beauties, he would generously raise one of them as 
it were from the dust to the envied rank of 
Duchess of ♦ • • *. Moreover, being young 
and handsome, he was not the less fearful of 
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Ihrowing himfldf awaj upon one who lored him 
not— or eren if ihe might love him, the duke con- 
sidered thai hie rank and acoomj^hments entitled 
him to the best 

He was fond of the society of the sex— fond of 
experimenting on a£fection-— cozoomb enough to 
wish to &seinate ; bat marriage I— ah, that mast 
be an affidr of the most jealoos consideration. He 
woold have the best— 4he very best — the fisurest — 
most aooomplished-«most engaging; in a word, 
nothing short of a woman of angelic qualificationB 
was worthy of sach a dakedom, and of sach a 
dnke! 

Lady Emma saw, when too late, that she had 
deeeiYed herself— the evil she dreaded had already 
arrired. The dake's manner became more caya- 
lier — nay, his attentions to another lady were 
now as oonspicaoas as those to herself. This 
was one of those evils in which neither pride nor 
▼anity is left a spot to rally on. '' lake a scorpion 
girt by fire,'' her prond heart stang itself— her 
very soal, elastic and foariese as it was, sank 
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within her. Sleepless nights and an anxious mind 
— the dreadfbl conflict of thooghty and the fierce 
pangs of disappointed passions — ^prqred at length 
upon her health, and threw her into a boming; 
fever. 

Its ravages were fearfal : her brain, tortured by 
bitter recollectionSi aided the dreadful oonstitn- 
tional excitement to which her illness gave rise : 
her agonj of remembrance hurried the subtle 
poison through her blood, and in a few weeks the 
once-lovdj and goddess-like form of this proud- 
hearted but intriguing woman lay a miserable 
wreck, awaidng death ! 

But, although nature appeared to be rapidly 
sinking, the powers of her finely-tempered mind 
returned ; her frame of body affected her feelings 
— those gentle ones which, with all her faults, like 
the dove amid the raging waters, had still nestled 
in her heart, now revived : pride, ambition, rivalry, 
all disappeared, but the affBcHom lingered still* 

The fever left her^ but the springs of life were 
exhausted, and. nature rallied not again. Day by 
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day she appeared to be nuking : her hollow cheek 
and wasted form — her dimmed eye and flattering 
boflom — shewed that life's energies were waning ; 
and that she who, a few short weeks ago, was 
moving like a queen of beantjr in fashion's loftiest 
ciidesy now pined a dying and neglected moomer 
in the solitary chamber of a silent mansion* 

Lord Beanpomp was ** concerned'' (soch was 
the word he used ! ) to hear such an&Yoarable 
acooants of his danghter's health : bat his position 
as a public man gave him other cares which re- 
quired his almost constant absence from home. 
He was ^'aot without hopes'' ihe would soon 
rally again ; and his lordshipi with Roman 
patriotism, gave up erery other consideration to 
watching the critical progress of that section or 
par^ which he beUeyed in his conscienoe (it was 
an ample one !) only required to be firmly esta- 
Uislied to raise the countiy to that ideal state of 
gkfy, found always in statesmen's purposes, but 
not yet discorered in the annals of the world. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" Where*! now thy regal brow. 
Proud bMiity-^wiiere ? ** 

MfiANTiMB Falconer oontiniied his reckless career. 
BoUon had not yet named to him the promise he 
had reoeiYed from the Tisooimt, bat continued 
to watch him with increasing drcomspection ; he 
eren made him lay before him (as fiur as he knew) 
the estent of his debts, and saw with sorprise that 
his whole estate was now hardly sufficient to defray 
them. Bitty as the Irish gentleman remarked, 
that a good fortone was Gke a cannon-balli it 
would rtm a considerable way after it woi ^pentt 
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» Falconer lived from day to day, commanding 
money lor the rapply of preeent neoearitieBi and 
ihrtring his eyea to his aoeomnlating embairass- 
ments. 

In Ymn Bolton atrore to tonae him to a sense of 
lua condition ; he relhaed all adrioe and admo- 
mtion — ^nay, he would not bring his own exodlent 
judgment to bear upon hia own afiairSy bat, like 
oiany others, when his oireomstanees were too bad 
to be repaired, he patzioticaUy left them, and 
lealoaaly set aboat improving those of the nadon. 

Hjs name was ever before the puUio : he was 
afanoat daily requested to attend public meetings, 
patriotie diuners, and connoila of party war&re ; 
he was an open man, and, although ever glad to 
espoQse a cause, yet had the honesty— which some 
called ''tact" — to steer a straight coarse in the 
tnmbled ocean of politics. 

But Falconer oidy did all this to decoy his 
fiwiings from the rwck that lay within his bosom. 
He felt Lady Emma's desertion cruelly ; latterly 
he saw with almost equal pain the similar fiite 
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it was her own lot to bear in the loss of the 
duke. Far from rejoicing at the retributive justice 
which seemed manifest in this, Falconer^s generous 
heart felt it as a calamity of his own. 

Lady Emma's illness having been carefully con- 
cealed from the gay world. Falconer was ignorant 
of it. 

He mingled less in ** pleasure ** than before, 
and spent more evenings in the society of the 
Stourbridges : many causes contributed to this. 
By them he was always received as he was wont 
to be ; the change in his dieumstances produced 
no change there — either of qrnical rebuke, as was 
the case with Bolton, or of increasing slight, as 
was the case with the world ; he neither had to 
listen to fulsome adulation for his talentSi to receive 
the ^ cold shoulder'' (as it is called) for his now- 
&3ing purse, nor to have his sins and follies called 
up before him like phantoms. He had no bitter 
censures to listen to here — no gloomy predictions 
raised before him ; he had only to encounter 
Lucy's gentle smile, and hear the soft accents of a 
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▼oice which soothed and gladdened him. For 
hours he wonld flit there — often with Lucy alone; 
it seemed then as if his li& or circumstanoes had 
never changed ; the freshness of heart which had 
fenneify been joy of itself, then retomed to hun ; 
every gloomy clood vanished from the horizon of 
hia aonly until the whole was bright and serene as 
a summer day. 

Bat the moment Falconer left that cheerful 
hearth — the moment he was alone, or entered 
society ttgAui, these spectre thoughts crowded like 
fiends to his' mind, as if they would tear his very 
heart 

Yet excitement, excitement — that fatal mental 
drag, no matter how procured-r-was still resorted 
to ; and that, with these softer moments of enjoy- 
ment, was aU that remained to render life endu- 
rable to him — ^by thus, for a time, banishing him 
as it were from himself. 

One afternoon, on retoming to his lodgings (for 
Falconer at last had been compelled to quit his 
hotel), he found a note in a feeble hand, yet appa- 

VOL. I. H 
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renUy hiunedlj wTitleiiy praying him to hasten 
withoat a momeofa delay to Lord Beaupomp's. 
He was informed that the servant who left it 
had made numerous enquiries for him daring the 
daj. 

With a foeling of deqp interest, not nnmingled 
with secret fear. Falconer, who recognised the 
hand-writing of Lady Emma, proceeded to the 
earl's residence. On his arrival there, he was shown 
into one of the magnificent apartments — now 
cold-looking, silent, and soUtaiy — and in a few 
minulai afterwards was conducted by the servant 
into a small but degantly-fiurnished room above 
stairs, where he was startled and shocked to 
find her whom it required a second glance to 
recognise as the once queen-like Emma Beau- 
pomp. 

She was reclining on a BtA — her beantifol but 
attenuated figure hidden by the careless folds of a 
wr^ping dress — her oheek sunken — her proud 
lips, once so tall and exquisitdy formed, withered 
—her eyes deeptf set, but bri|^ even to bunung 



f 
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the whole spirit of yoathful life deadened 
ti it were in her counteoance. 

She hdd oat her hand to Falconer : he took it 
in silence, and stood gazing on the lovely wreck 
b^re him. There was a painfal pause. 

^' Edward/' said the invalid, at last, with a faint 
Unsh rising to her pallid cheek, ** I called 
joa by that name in the days of oar childhood, 
hut never since then, nntil now. You once told 
me that yoa loved me." 

** Andy if ever heart felt love/' replied Falconer, 
with emotion, '' mine felt love for you." 

'' I bdieve yoo/' said Lady Emma, raising her 
head upon the reclining pillow ; '' I questioned it 
not ; and love as fervent was given in exchange- 
yon look as if yon doubted me. Alas ! I have 
deserved this doubt ; but if the feelings of woman, 
impassioned in fondness — ^if admiration, sincere and 
heartfelt, tat talents and character that fired my 
very soul— if sympaAy, deep, ftrvent sympathy 
for your sufferings — ^if these be what the world 

calls love— then, Edward, I have loved you well ; 

u2 
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yes, from 1117 very girlhood I loved jou. Bat it 
is idle now to speak thss. There are tears 
already in your eyes — I feel, I know I am 
forgiven." 

** Foigiven ! " ezdaimed Falconer. <' Oh ! 
Lady Emma, do not speak of foigiveness : I have 
nodiing to forgive — ^wonld to heaven I could say 
I had nothing to regret ! Bat why do I see yoa 
thus ? Yoa look as if you had soffsred much — 

as if '* 

** Death had set its seal on me V intermpted Lady 
Emma. ''And so it has : a few weeks at most are 
all that are mine on earth — ^my body and my mind 
are sinking — already I feel the approach of disso- 
lution. But I ooold not rest — I could not think— 
I could not pray, with the weight of remorse that 
pressed upon my soul. Edward, I loved you, and 
I — ^wronged you ; I was a tadt witness, a passive 
agent in yoor ruin ; and— and when you gave me 
your heart-^the only possessioo which the arts of 
had men had left you^I trifled with it, tortured it : 
nay, it is no time to hide the feelings which are now 
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TiTid in m7 bosons— I did you wrong— I have 
been the cause of all your calamities — I lent my- 
self^ the willing agent, to year destniction ; and 
when, stripped of all, yon still proffered me yonr 
hearty like a fiend I tortnred it ! Bnt death will 
have atonement fer every crime — at hast, with 
man. Yon will forgive the part I played ? You 
win find some consohtion in knowing that she 
yon loved returned yonr afiection warmly, though 
the course she afterwards pursued was dictated 
by wounded pride* You look surprised — but 
it is needless to say more of that I thought 
die wounds which My pride received were the 
acntest that a heart could suffer ; bat now they 
seem to me as shadows compared with the injury 
I have done to you.** 

She pansedi exhausted ; then added, in a tone 
that thrilled every chord in Falconer^s heart — 

'^ Bnt you forgive me, Edward V* 

'* Oh ! do not speak thus V ezdaimed Fal- 
coner, deeply moved ; '' you are ill — ^your head 
droops even now, and this white attenuated hand I 



Alas!'' continaed Fat 
» « W gaaed iipcm lier, "what 



Mf Knina, ia a feebler roke, 

bat it has purified my 

mo adier change ? A ftw 

^attane, talents, and a 

»e almet on the brink of 
I — jMir happineas de- 
yp^ welf y on aie yet young : 
the eonne into which 
yav: be yonndf again : for- 
ha^ boA been made — I know- 
»i»T, wickedly— jM %Mmntly. But my head 
il«ha ercn Mw with agaqr," coatmned ehe^ 
'"^■"ag onoe more npon die enahioned couch. 
-JtaeweHBdward!- And die again extended 
herhand. " I am too weak and exhausted at this 
™»en» to say more. To-monow come again, 
and, if I am then able, I hare much to teU you 
of; at preaent, &iewelL" 

like one in a dream, Palooner clasped die out- 
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stretched hand, and would haye raised it to his 
lipa : was it fancy, or did the Bufferer draw him 
kAlj towards her ? Instinctiyelj he kndt beside 
the conch, and, bending down, his lips met those 
of Ladj Emma : it was their first — last kiss, the 
seal of reconciliation rather than of love ! 

Falconer quitted the fabose in a state of mind 
lie had never known before : the dreadful shock 
which his feelings had receiyed firom the sight he 
had witnessed, almost deprived him of the power of 
thinking, and he proceeded onward, doubting if 
what he had seen was reaL 

On reaching his own door, a man accosted 
bim ; and taming roond, he saw that he was a 
strong, thidc-sel person, attended hj another, who 
held a paper in his hand. Falconer started back ; 
the two fellows grinned ^'a ghastly smile," and 
one of them, as Falconer raised the knocker, 
thrust rudely between him and the door to pre- 
vent his entiaaee. He was arrested for debt ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 



" A page ! whence earnest thou, boy f *' 

J%eBegitidM. 



Falconer remaiiied lor a few hours in the lock- 
up-house to which hiB capton had conducted him, 
in a state i^ost amounting to stupor. He le- 
fttsed to send for any friend or solicitor, and dog- 
gedly declined the accommodation ofiered him by 
the polite master of the establishment and his 
officious attendants. He even insisted on being 
removed at once to the King^s Bench ; and finding 
his lodger not the kind of customer he had antici- 
pated from his appearance and known extrayagant 
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habitSy early in the monung Mr. Wolf (having 
preyioiiflly received payment for a bed never slept 
mpon, and sandiy glasees of brandy and water, 
with c^ars, never drank or smoked) complied 
with the wishes of his prisoner^ and conveyed him 
in a coach fiiom the somewhat confined atmosphere 
of Chancery-lane to the purer regions of the Sur- 
rey ride of the water. Then, being duly est^b- 
lished in one of the apartments in No. 10 stair- 
case (considered as (he west-end, and the most 
fihshionable part of this miniature world), Falconer 
dispatched a note to Bolton. 

^ Well" soliloquised Bolton, when he received 
the information of Falconer's capture, ** I shall 
jnat let him feel the consequences of his folly. In 
prison he shall remain, unassisted, until he has 
learned a useful lesson. Aye, he makes merry of 
it, I see," continued he, looking again at Fal- 
coner's note ; '' but I can peroeive, even in the 
style he uses, the expression of bitterness of heart 
Tet he is held now in a situation where he will 

see what it is to know the value of money, and I 

m3 
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sball take care dial the opportunity is not lost. 
Old Lord FalconTille has kept his word, and asked 
an appointment for him, but in such a way that I 
fear it will do litde good. No matter; it has 
given me an introdnctiim to the minister, and he 
will find that I am not a man to be put off with 
vague* promises. No, no; I know my man, and 
if Falconer can only arrange his affiurs so as to 
leave the country, I have little doubt but I may 
get him some appointment that may yet give an 
openii^ to his talents." 

While Bolton was thus mentally arguing over 
his coffee, poor Falconer was pacing up and 
down the narrow room in which he was a prisoner. 
The long morning passed tediously away, and 
he heard nothing, save that the messenger had 
left the note, and the gentleman was out. No one 
came near him. Bolton, he imagined, from his 
silence, was not in town. The elder Stourbridge, 
to whom he had also dispatched a note, he con- 
jectured was from home; and the younger he 
knew had just started for the continent. 
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There be was, solitary and wretched^ with a ftw 
•OTereigiiB in hia pone— his whole wealthy and 
perfaapa all he would eyer again be master of— for 
he had made no preparation even to break the 
fidi ; and he knew that his house and lands^ his 
fiimitiire and horses^ all^ eyerything he possessed, 
most now &11 into the hands of his merciless ere- 
ditorsy while he lay, pinioned as it were, in con- 
setonsness, if not in sight, of the spoil of all he 



He descended to the eo£ke-room and dined, but 
be could not enter into conversation with those 
who surrounded him: they seemed merry, reck- 
less, and even happy ; but Falconer shrunk from 
such associates in disgust. The scene was new to 
Um, and he had not yet overcome the sense of 
shame attendant on a first captivity. He dis- 
patched his cheerless meal and returned to his 
apartment. The day crept away, and the long 
shadows of a If arch twilight succeeded it. Even- 
ing came on, and still Falconer was alone. The 
grim monotony of the scene— the absence of all 
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tympadiy — of any fionilkr yoioe — of any face he 
kDew— of any ear to fiaten to the ontponiingB of 
his oTer-budeDed heart, depressed him to a de- 
gree ef aafering whidi made existenee agony. 

He waa rooaed fiom a stale of mental le- 
thaigy fay the entrance of his gmff-Toioed at- 
tendant, who came to mibrm him that a youth, 
a aenrant from some of his fiiends, was asking 
to see him* 

The entrance of a dog that had once fawned 
npOn him wonUL have been gratefiil to Falcone in 
his preaent atate of mind, and he gave a willing 
leaye finr the messenger to be called in. 

The boy entered with a timid and eren agitated 
air, and presented Falconer with a sealed packet 
He wore a page'a dress, and his long dark hair 
fell so Inznriantly OTer his forehead and cheeks, 
as partially to conceal, indeed somewhat disfi- 
gure, his ftatnrea, while his q>peanuice waa 
neaty almost elegant, and he seemed to be in the 
serrice of a person of distinction. 

'< From Lady Emma,** said Falconer's heart, as 
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lie tore open the packet — *^ bat then, how could 
'dke hare disooyered hb sitaation?'' 

It contained anote, written in an unknown hand, 
bearing no signature, requesting him to communi- 
cale the state of his drcumstances to the messen- 
ger; and it also contained bank notes to the 
amount of one hundred pounds, which Falconer's 
surprise scarcely allowed him to notice. 

** From whom do you come?" asked he of the 
youth. 

'' I am not allowed to answer that question/' 
said the boy, in a dogged voice. 

** May I guess 7 " demanded the questioner, 
scarcely looking at him. '' You serve in the house* 
hold of the Earl of Beaupomp ? " 

^ I have told you that I must not inform you,'' 
replied he, with an uneasy look, which he strove 
in vain to hide. 

'^ Lady Emma is well served," muttered Fal- 
coner to himself. '' Her page is as jealous of her 
honour, and as faithful of her secrets, as if his life 
depended on them." 
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Falconer walked up and down the narrow room, 
agitated and perplexed. At length he tamed to 
the bo7, and said, " Tell jour nustreaa that my 
drcomatanoes are now too desperate to be bene- 
fited — that I am a bankrupt in fortone, and almost 
in good name; deserted bjr all the world bnt her. 
TeU Lady Bmma to forget a man who now onlj 
seeks to forget himself— and even while he speaks 
had almost forgotten the dreadful wreck he wit- 
nessed yesterday : tell her, too, that I shaB 
never cease to bless the memoiy of one, who in 
her own hour of trial and suffering, forgets not 
me. Bid her seek no more to aid me — here I 
must remain till my creditors have torn me piece- 
meal; and if there should be enoi^h to satisfy 
them, then, and not till then, can I hope to quit 
this den of wretchedness." 

** But the sum for which you are now de- 
tained 7 " enquired the boy, timidly. 

*^ A large one ; and not that alone, but once 
caged, I shall soon be fettered by other detainers. 
Well, no matter ! I am past the reach of helpy" 
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added the speaker, with forced gaiety ; ^' tell your 
mifltrew that I thank her from my soul, and it is 
nrach consolation to think, that one I loTed so well 
remembered me in her own suffering, and was my 
last friend when all the world forsook me. Do 
not linger/' continued Falconer, impatient at the 
fixed look with which the boy regarded his emo- 
tion, '' you have my answer, go/' 

The page bowed, turned slowly, and left the 
room* 

** What need had I/' said Falconer to him- 
self, when the door had closed, '' to hurt the feel- 
ings of any human being ? Oh ! misfortune, mis- 
fortune! it is false to say that you only change 
the circumstances— you also change the man.*' 

Days passed, and no one else visited the soli- 
taiy prisoner. 

One morning, however. Falconer was informed 
that the page had paid the debt for which he 
had been at first arrested, and had manifested the 
most intense disappointment when he found there 
were still larger ones, which must be settled before 
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he ooald be set at libeitjr. Their exact amonnt he 
obtained^ and although at the moment his looks 
displayed despondency, he had intimated that he 
hoped soon to hayethe means of discharging them. 

But it was Bolton's absence which pnxsled Fal- 
coner the most He had written to him fro* 
qoendy withont producing any efiect, till he at 
last began to think that he had ezhaosted Bolton's 
cynical patience, and that he now had abandoned 
him to his fiite. It is needless to obserTe, that in 
this conjecture he did Bolton wrong. His crusty 
friend had indeed kept himself aloof, but he had 
managed to become thoroi^hly acquainted with 
Falconer's <arcum8tances, and was now as much 
pusded as himself regarding the yisits of the 
mysterious page« 

Weeks passed thus, and Falconer's qpiritwas 
nearly broken. No one yisited him. He had 
written to his old steward without receiying 
any answer. He shrunk from the thoi^ht 
of writing to any of his gay companions : his 
solicitor was one of the friends and correspondents 
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of Mr. Hugo Whedaboat— a person who had al- 
ready deceiyed him in regard to his election ex- 
penses. Falconer, in a towering rage, had, on 
that occasion, threatened to horse-whip the tremb- 
ling attorney 5 and of coarse it would haye been 
oat of the qnestion to send for him now. And 
thns Falconer, lonely and seemingly deserted, 
fretted his dreary hoars away. He had procured 
books, bnt he had no inclination to read : the daily 
journals lay unopened on his table. He pined — 
he longed for liberty. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



" The links of fffendihip Tt of tteel^ 
TlHNigli eold, yet fiUthfnl." 

FUtehir, 

It was the noon of an April day, and the sun, 
straggling throogfa the watery clouds that obscured 
its brightness, threw a sickly light into the chamber 
where Falconer had last seen Lady £mma« 

She was still reclining on the conch of langour 
and disease : her form was more attenuated, and 
her appearance more fragile, while the hand that 
hung listlessly over the cushion-pillow reBembled 
in tint and delicacy the transparent texture of the 
paper nautilus. 
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Betide her oouch^ on a low ottoman, sat another 
lemale, younger by some years than Lady Emma, 
bat whose loTeliness, though not of the caste, 
nor partaking of the majestic beaaty that had been 
her*s, was equally perfect 

** Weep not thos, dearest Lacy/' said the in- 
▼alid, ''bat rather bless, as I do, the all-wise 
Power who pat it into yoor mind to seek me out, 
in the absence of other adyisers. Through your 
instromentality, I am enabled to perform an act 
whichy with the solace of your friendship, will 
smooth my passage to the grave. Nay, cheer 
thee, dearest ; our work is now almost complete." 

^^ Ah ! Lady Emma, my heart never faUed me 
tiU now." 

'' Then it most not now, my Lucy ; the deed 
which I have this morning executed, of the pro- 
perty so unexpectedly become mine by the wiU of 
my aont, in trust to our worthy coadjutor, Bolton, 
tiU you become the wife of Edward — secures to 
him the estate of Broadlands, and restores him to 
the position in which he was placed ere party 
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intrigues (on thb sulject spare me, Lucj !) made 
him what he now hdieves himself to be. With joa 
his new career of life most be commenced — umj^ 
do not blosh and weep at the husband I haye 
chosen for yon. I can read the heart of Falconer 
too well not to know yon will become necessaiy to 
his happiness. Yon haye acted nobly — diain- 
terestedly, and he will not receive a dowerless 
bride. These diamonds, my Lucy/' continued the 
speaker, as with trembling hands she unclasped a 
casket of costly jewels that was placed beside her, 
'' will not shame the trausaaau of the wife of— 
Falconer : but I must not detain you now with 
such banbles; you have a visit to make which 
admits of no delay.'' 

80 saying, and kissing the feir brow of Lucy 
Stourbridge, Lady Emma turned upon the couch, 
and sunk into a tranquil slumber. 

The foregoing scene will almost have explained 
itself. When Lucy, who had learned his situation, 
found that the amount of Falooner^s embarrass^ 
ments 6r exceeded her means to extricate^ and that 
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his miiiii and impressions still ran on Lady Emma 
— in the temporary absence of her relativeSi the 
only reaooroe her woman's heart could deyise was 
to sink all fiseling of rivalry^ and consult Lady 
Emma herself. A note^ simply worded, soon pro- 
coied her an interview with the inyalid; and a few 
moments of explanation made the cause a common 
one to both* 

Lady Emma, with that nobleness of mind which 
women can sometimes feel, resolved to throw all 
her advantages into the scale of her rival (though 
such, in point of fact, Lucy could not be caUed), 
and to make every reparation in her power for the 
pangs she had been the unintentional cause of 
inflicting. It needed fiur less penetration than 
Lady Emma possessed, to trace the interest and 
agitation of her fidr visitor to the true cause ; and 
she whose life had been one scene of conquest over 
other hearts, now achieved the noblest and most 
difficult over her own — ^that of resigning the man 
she loved to another. True, she felt, that Death 
was destined to be her bridegroom — - that she 
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should never live to be the wife of Falconer ; but 
still, willingly to resign him was a sacrifice, and 
she made it. 

The unexpected acquisition of immense wealth, 
through the death of her mother's sister— from 
whose family that of Lord Beaupomp had, from 
political differences, been long estranged — placed 
it at once in the power of Lady Emma to accord 
that assistance which Lucy's humbler fortunes left 
but the will to bestow. With the assistance of Bol- 
ton, who was called into their councils (the absence 
of Lord Beaupomp on some distant diplomatic 
mission, leaving his daughter unshackled in her ac- 
tions), all was put in tndn for the future happniess 
of him who was fretting in his sditary prison- 
chamber at the slights of the world and the supposed 
desertion of those whom he had beUered friends. 

But the ordeal was not quite passed, nor die 
plans of Bolton fully ripe : it was intended to be 
** the lesson of a life,'' and the wary cynic was de- 
termined it should not be too short a one. On the 
day previous to that on which the oonvenation 
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juBt reoorded took place between Lacy and Lady 
RtnTOit^ the prisoner (for such in effect Falconer 
was), looking up from one of those painful reveries 
in which he fireqnendy indulged, beheld Bolton 
enter the room. 

He sealed himself without ceremony in an oppo- 
nte chair, and shook off the April drops that still 
glistened on his cloak. Falconer did not speak : 
be was indignant at Bolton's long absence : and 
^ad — ^nay, joyful as this visit would have made 
him some time previous, now it was a source of 
anger to him. Bolton expected this, and watched 
his friend with the utmost composure. 

*^ Ned,'' said he, coolly throwing off his cloak, 
and shaking the wet from his hat, ^ this has been a 
heavy shower — I got wet in crossing from my cab.*' 
'' I have. not been in a situation, for some time 
past, to form a very correct estimate of the 
weather,^' answered Falconer, haughtily. 

** True, Ned, true ; but in a first-rate one for 
forming an estimate of ywendf^ and I hope the 
opportunity has not been neglected." 
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^ Tmi, at an events, have not interfered to 
<i llii1 it," refdied Falconer, coldlj. 
<* Trae, I have not.'' 

<< Have yon ben in town all this while ? " 
"Ihave.- 
" And heard of my being here, and recdved my 



** Stay, Fkfeooer ; not so &st : before you judge 
me, I daim to be heard." 

'< Nothing— nothing," said Falconer, angrily, 
** can jnstify sadi desertion." 

** Oh, yes, many things may ; bat how ha^e 
yarn been abk to justify to yourself the course 
whidiledtoanthis?" 

'' Wdl, wdl," replied the odier, impatiently, << if 
I haTe sinned alone, it seems I have suffered 
akoe : my sorrows haTS afflicted no one, not even 
my old friend Bolton. And yet I say wrong," 
continued Falconer ; ^ there is one who has felt 
for me." 
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** I am glad to hear it, for, on my soul ! tliere 
are many who will feel 5y yoiu I am told your 
pn>perty will not half pay your debts. Old Wheel- 
about offered me a biU of yonn for five shillings in 
tbe p<mnd." 

*^ What ! Bolton, are matters so bad as that ?" 
demanded the other. 

^ Why, no ; I don't think the virtuous Hugo 
is quite clear about the estimate which he has 
made ; he observed that his own debt was 



f9 



'' Neither is it," interrupted Falconer ; '' that 
bill has been already paid ; and when I asked him 
f<Mr it, the scoundrel said he had lost it." 

" Very likely -^ exceeding likely, " continued 
Bolton, gravely. '' Mr. Hugo Wheelabout is just 
as &r from being a pattern of excellence as you 
are from bebg a pattern of wisdom ; but, no 
matter — ^he offers to take the estate of Broadlands 
at a valuation, or pay ten shillings in the pound on 
all your debts, receiving for this all your property, 
with a discharge for you from all your creditors." 

VOL. I. N 
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*^ But whaty in the name of confnsiony is your 
modve for tdling me all tliia?'' demanded Fal- 
coner. 

** Simply to ahew yon the tme state of your 
affidn." 

** Bat that raacal's estimate is not the true state 
of my affidis/* repHed Falconer^ petulantly. 

** No I but it has giren rise to a thousand 
reports, and by these reports yoor interests have 
been affected in more ways than one. Bat you 
interrupt me. I am about to give yoa a ladd 
narratiTe of the whole in order, and I must beg 
not to be intenupted/' 

Bolton then aequainted him with eTeiything 
that, duiiii^ hia detention^ had transpired regard- 
ing his prcqpefty--that Steady, the steward, had 
come np to town, and had been with great diffi- 
culty restrained fiom calling on Falconer, but that 
he (Bolton), for the leasons alrsady given, was 
determined to make Fdooner frel the desolation, if 
not the remorse, of the issue of a tfaooghtleBs 
couise, aa the only means of bringing him to his 
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senses ; this explainedi Bolton continued as 
follows : — 

** "Now, Falconer, matters are bad with you, but 
they might have been worse. Tour property will 
pay all your debts. Three gentlemen of our 
county have agreed to act as trustees for you ; 
they are men of undoubted honour and fortune ; 
your aflWrs will be no longer a source of annoy- 
ance to yon, beyond the recollection of having 
squandered one of the finest estates in W * * *- 
shire. You will have to remake your fortune by 
your own ezerti<ms. You hare bought experi- 
ence ; you have paid a high price for it, I admit, 
but still you have got it.'' 

*' And pray what am I to do ?" demanded 
Falconer ; *^ I have been educated for no pro- 
fesffion ; could I only get a seat in Parliament 
again, perhaps—" 

'< Parliament ! " exclaimed Bolton ; '' and pray 

what would a fellow like you do in Parliament, 

without a saut ? and, what is worse, with a bad 

character to boot ? " 

n2 
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"Chander!" repeated lus Ustener, impadentlj; 
** wlio due say anjthing against my aharader?'' 

*^ Eveiybo^. Tea, it is now, when you are 
poor, that the Uack spots begin to be seen in the 
son <iS your fbrtnnes. Don't yon know thai you 
are ^oken of in all the dobs and places of 
pdbGc resort as a gambler, a spendthrift — ^nay, not 
that only, but a sort of swindler, a cheater at cards, 
a penon of low habitB and depmYed pDrsuits ; in 
short, as poaseased of every sin poverty was 
ever ehaiged with f ** 

^ Aye ; wdl, Bolton, what am I to do ? these 
' golden opinions' of the immamlate men at the 
dobs I valne vexy little. What, in the name of 
heaven,«»Itodof" 
^ Go abroad — I have got yon an appointment.'* 
« An appointment ! of iriiat natore?" 
^ Secrelaiy of Legation at •••••: you were 
mtffrtffif Ifirt ■^'g^^tt* 

'< BoIton-HODiy dear, cjnica], kind, unpleasant 
firiend !" ezdaimed Fblooner, grasping him by the 
hand, and attempting to laugh to hide the tear that 



I 
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sprang unbidden to his eye, '' I am your debtor 
for life. Let me onoe out of this heartnaickening 
oonfinementy and there is not a man in England 
more ready to leave it than I. Bat how did you 
obtain this ^pointment for me ? " 

'' Tonr relation. Lord Falconyille, gave me an 
introduction to the Foreign Minister, whom I wor- 
ried to death until he granted the appointment I 
think he was glad to haye an opportunity of 
getting you out of the country. But pray/' said 
Bolton, after a pause, ^ who is this friend who, 
you say, has not deserted yon ?'' 

** I know not, but I surmise— Lady Emma 
Beanpomp.** 

^ Ah, well, time will develop all things," said 
the cynic. " Now, Ned, order some dinner.'' 



.1 



CHAPTEM IIII. 



Tmrffih fflgkt. 



MCJTVf cii MK ^ b fiisBd tOl the IttI beU 
units' ;^:7Fv^ klmsdf oa Us bed, to thinky rather 



He p o o facd oa all Aat he had recentlj heard, 
CB the aev and embanaang sitaatioii of his proa* 
pecs& And then the image ct the page arose in 
his mind, snd again he wondered— and now in- 
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deed doubted if he oould be an emissary from 
lAdy Emma. 

These thoughts haanted him dirough the night, 
and when he arose on the following morning from 
his restless pillow, still mingled with the matter 
of deeper import he had to revolve in his 

ind. 

Bolton had promised to be with him late in the 
day, and a tew hours only seemed to be left be- 
tween himself and liberty. 

Falconer was sitting and meditating if he should 
see the page again, when he entered the room. 

'' I am glad you are come/' said Falconer; ''I 
feared your absence was caused b y * * 

''ForgetAdnessf said the youth. 

** Not so," replied Falconer ; '' but you have 
remained away for a long period.'' 

** Did it seem long?'' somewhat eagerly de* 
manded the other, the colour mounting to his 
cheek and brow. '' If I had though^-——" 

'' I wanted to return this card^case," said Fal« 
ooner, fixing his eyes steadily on the youth. 
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** Yoa dropped it when jwi were here lastj'' and 
as he BpckBf he txK^ an degantlj ornamented 
case from his bosom and handed it to him. 
** NajT, do not trcmUey it has betrayed no secret- 
it was empty,'' added Falconer, witnessing die 
conAisioii which the lad in yain attempted to 
conceaL " Ton still refhse to tell me to whom it 
is I owe so much of gratitade — of—" 

**I do — I do,** a nswered the other; "yoa 
shoold not ask me.'' 

<< Wdl," said Falconer, with an air of gaiety 
he fek not, '' I qoit this place to-night, so I shall 
gire yott no more trouble; in a few days I sail 
from these sho res I trost fcr cTer— to seek my 
fortune in some other dime: fiueweO, my kind 
lad — nay, you most," oontinaed Falconer, forcing 
some gold into the hand of the youth, '' take thb 
as a sli^t reward fer all the good-will you have 
shewn me.** 

The page lingered for a moment, and then 
tamed to dqpart; bat his step tottered, and he 
grasped » chair fcr support. Somewhat startled, 
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Faloonor hastily rose to asBist him, bat ere he did 
8O9 the trembling fingers relaxed their hold, and, 
^with aloud sob, the boy sunk fidnting on the 
floor. Confused, and hardly knowing what to do, 
Falconer raised him in his arms, and carried him 
to a coudi which stood at the end of the apart- 
ment; the movement roused him'^his eyes un- 
ck)sed and met those of Falconer bending kindly 
OTer him. That glance was like the light- 
ning^s flash to the heart of Falconer, and revealed 
alL Had he been spell-bound till this moment, 
that he had never recognised in the gentle page 
the features of Lucy Stourbridge ? 

Why dwell on the scene that followed? It may 
be summed up in the words of the bard, who 
best knew of what materials the chords of the 
female heart are made — 



M 



She eame but for friendship, and took away love/ 



Before the blushing page had told how the 

knowledge of Falconer^s captivity was obtained, 

n8 
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namely, hy the letter he sent to the elder Stonr- 
bridge daring his absence, which had been opened 
bj Lucji or the generous eondnct of the ftst- 
sinking Ladj Emma, Bolton entered. He did 
not seem surprised at the presence of the youth, 
ndther did he shew much curiosity to know from 
whom he came: but he inwardly rejoiced that 
Falconer had not been made acquainted with the 
whole of die mystery, for the cynic wished to 
probe his heart a little deeper yet. 

He came to inform his friend that all was 
settled for his release, and the necessary forms at 
the gate of the prison being gone through, he 
might depart as soon as he pleased. 

Falconer was about to speak, but an appealing 
look irom the page silenced him. Again the 
youth turned to depart, and Falconer accompanied 
him below. A few moments' oonyersation suf- 
ficed ; and when Falconer returned to his friend, 
he revealed the truth, adding his determination to 
obtain from Lady Emma a release fit>m his en- 
gagement — if such it could be called — ^with her. 
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I <' I have brought it in mj pocket," said Bolton 

with a smile. ** But come, I have much to tell 
you : all is ready, let us leave these walls." 

In another hour the two friends were sitting tite 
d tiie over their wine in Bolton's quiet lodgings. 

« And now, Ned,'' said Bolton, " having told 
you all that I think it needful for you to know^ 
do you still intend to marry Lucy Stourbridge? " 

" As surely as I hope for mercy——" 

** Not from your creditors, Ned ; for they 

would shew none if you get into debt again. 

You've had a pret^ good '' taste of their qua- 

[ lity ; " but, come, we lose time, and there is much 

to be done. AUons! " 



L 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



^ He may posMM the Joys he thfaiks he sees, 
lay hit old tge upon the lap of eue ; 
Improre the remnant of hit waeted span. 
And having lived a triflery die a man." 

Coufptr» 



Scarcely a week had passed since the liberation 
of Falconer^ yet into thai brief space what a mul- 
titude of events were crowded ! 

It was a genial morning, in the early blush of 
May, and Falconer again knelt beside the couch 
of Lady Emma: but he knelt not now alone; a 
gentle hand was clasped in his, and the &ded 
.fingers of the invalid rested on both. 

That morning the knot had been tied that united 
for ever the destinies of Lucy and Falconer. 
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Mj Lacy/' said Lady Emma, raising herself 
on the coach, and kissing the &ir brow of the 
youthfol bride, ''may yoa be as happy as you 
desenre to be! I cannot wish yoa more. And 
£dward/' oontinoed the speaker, ** yoa will che* 
rish the prize yoa have won — thoogh a richer 
dower in herself than wealth can bestow, you have 
not wedded a portionless bride. The estate of 
Broadlands she brings with her, as a marriage- 
gift to yoa— free and anencambered as when yoa 
first possessed it I was anwilling yoa shoald know 
oar secret,'' continaed Lady Emma, with a sweet 
thoagh langaid smile, '' till yoa were wedded, as 
Lacy will now feel that yoa loved her for hendf 
alone. The yolantary exile to which you sap- 
posed year honey-moon was destined, will now be 
changed to a visit to year paternal acres; and 
— — " the speaker paased to check the emotion 
which she was anwilling to betray. A flush of 
something like triumph passed over the features 
of Falconer, as he exclaimed, '' And I, too. Lady 
Emma, have a surprise in store for y<m — but. 
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Lb^, mj woid 18 pledged to present 70a 
at tbe manskm of Vnoovmt FakoiiTiUe eie iMMm; 
die oeniage waits — nay, do not look so sad, dear* 
esty** he gendj added^as he saw the jaang bride's 
eridcBt lebidaiice to quit her beneftctiess^ ^ joa 
dttU letuim to Lady Emnia ere we leave Lou- 



Widi a timidilj almost amonntii^ to fear, Lucj 
saSered heisdf to be OQiidncted by het husband 
ikrovgh Aft rows of bowing domesdcs, who 
dttViged Aft bally up the grand staircase of the 
mnan of Lord nOoon^lle. At die head of 
the holding Bolton met them, and preceded the 
newly-wedded pair into the splendid drawing- 
room, whcr^ to Lucy's sorprise, her father and 
brother, who had been present at the bridal cere- 
mony, were already seated 

** Lord Fsloonyille wishes to see yon alone,'' 
said Bolton, in a half whisper to the bride, ** let 
me oondnot yon into this room, where he will soon 
join yon. 

Poor Lacy looked appea]ii^;ly at her husband, 
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but he turned away; and, becoming more and 
more nerroQs, she allowed herself to be ushered by 
Bdlon mto a small ante-room adjoining that in 
which they were assembled^ desiring her to be 
seated ; the door was closed, and Lucy, she knew 
not why, burst into tears. She shrunk from being 
presented to Lord FalconyiUe, who, she had al- 
ways heard, was a cold proud man : restlessly she 
walked up and down the apartment, where splen- 
did mirrors at every turn reflected her now pale 
and agitated countenance. 

Suddenly a door in the opposite side to the one 
by which she had entered, was thrown open, and 
a Yoice, which she thought to be Bolton's, an- 
nounced ^' Lord Falconyille." At the entrance of 
the peer, Lucy averted her face, dreading, though 
she knew not why, to meet his gaze : what then 
was her terror on finding herself suddenly enfolded 
in the arms of the person who had entered, who, 
drawing her to his bosom, imprinted repeated 
kisses on her lips and brow ? 

Pride, anger, all the indignant feelings with 
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which woman is anned, when insalted, rushed to 
her bosom, as, with giant-strength, she released 
hendf from the dasp in which she was held, 
and, without deigning one glance at the insulter, 
rushed towards the door. 

** Lucj, my own Lucy ! do joa fly me," said 
the voice of Falconer, '' because I am no longer 
a beggar?'* 

She turned, and met the gaze of the. speaker, 
who stood with outstretched arms in the middle 
of the apartment. ** Let not riches rob me of 
your love, dearest," again was uttered in the well- 
known voice of Falconer, as Lucy, half-fiunt- 
iug, sunk on the bosom of Viscount Falcon- 
yillb! 

It was no delusion: Lucy's husband and the 
present viscount were the same. 

Three days previous to the release of Falconer, 
the old peer had suddenly received the news of 
the death of his only son — a scape-grace prodigal 
—who was drowned in the Mediterranean, while 
on his travek; and this had produced a fit of 



f 
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apoplexy, of which he died, in PariB, whither he 
had gone for the season. 

By these unexpected deaths Falconer was once 
more, in his own right of ipheritancci in possession 
of an ample fortune, with a noble's rank. 

Bnt, to please Bolton, who was delighted to 
hare a quid pro quo in store for Lady Emma and 
the fUr bride, all this was kept a secret till after 
the nuptials, and the denouement worked out, as 
we have seen. 

The delight of Lady Emma more than equalled 
the surprise of Lucy on the communication being 
made to her, on the return of the fair bride, ere she 
bade her farewell. 

A month from this period, and Lord Beaupomp 
arrived hastily in town in obedience to a summons 
he had recdyed (his diplomatic mission not being 
ended), to attend the death*bed of his daughter — 
but he came too late. On the bosom of Lady 
FaloonTille she had breathed her last sigh— and 
the spirit of Emma Beaupomp was at peace ! 
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Lord Falconville used Us wealtb, and wore hi 
honours nobly. His ''wild oats/' to use a fa- 
miliar ezpieasioii, were already sown: he had 
tasted what the world calls pleasure, and found 
that the ingredients of the cup had more of bit- 
teinesB than sweets. He was now a wiser and a 
better man. The contests of the world were not 
new to him, and the talents he posflesBed dear- 
bought experience dUrected him to exert in their 
proper sphere. His former manly political line 
of conduct had already gained him a reputation, 
and he did not finrfot it. 

And Lacy — the gentle and enduring Lucy — 
she was a partner %Yery way worthy of such a 
husband. She had ventured all for him, nor did 
her hopes suffer shipwreck. 

Experience had tanght Falconer the value of 
such a heart, and he fulfilled his vow made at 
the altar— <' to love and cherish.'' Bolton too, 
had been tried, and was not ''found wantmg." 
Happy in love and firiendship, with smiling 
pratden to dimb his knees, and to crown his do- 
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mesdc happiness, Lord Faloonyille expiated the 
early erils of his career, and acknowledged, when 
sitting happily beside his ancestral hearth, that, 
bad as the world is, it yet contains a few whose 
friendship does not depend on the advantages 
of fortune, or the extent of a man's Popula- 

RITT. 
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DESTINIES OF WOMAN, 



<< AU the hoan 
Of her life are not mnahiiiey to pio?ide 
While sammer lasts, against those wintry showers 
That loTe must sometimes know, should be her care. 
If ere she hopes on earth one peacefol hoar to share." 



THE 



DESTINIES OF WOMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

<' Fair langhB the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly ridings o'er the azure realm. 
In gallant trim the gilded ressel goes- 
Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm/' 

dray. 

The first view of Richmond HiU usually proves a 
sore disappointment to the stranger. Poets and 
travellers have alike celebrated the charms of its 
surrounding scenery ; but n«De have taken notice 
of the irregular, ill-shaped street which disfigures 
its most frequented side. If the pilgrim have 
formed any romantic ideas of this celebrated spot, 
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the oommon-place biick-and-mortar which line the 
approach to its summit is certain to dispel them. 
None of the ''pleasing shades,'' the gentle 
slopes, the flower-enamelled glades of the poetaster 
who has immortalised the ^ Lass of Richmond 
Hill/' are to be fonnd. Ideal grores and ima- 
ginary arbours give place to real villas and the 
sabstantial '' conntrj "-houses of equally sub- 
stantial citiiens ; which are passed as through 
the purgatory that precedes the paradise spread 
before the eye, that contemplates the landscape 
from the hitt-top. 

On the door of one of the most old-fashioned 
of the Dutch-built residences that rear their ugly 
rooft near the summit of the hill, m^ht have been 
seen, some years since, a brass plate, upon which 
the names of a portion of its residents were most 
l<^bly inscribed ; and it was no secret to most 
yisitors of Richmond Hill where ^ The Misses 
Marshall " were pleased to reside. Those who 
carried their inrestigations further than the shining 
advertisement, were not slow in guessing that the 
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bouse was a scliool, although the '^ prmcipals " 

^ere too genteel to announce their callmg by a 

vulgar sign. Nor^ indeed, is that often necessary : 

there is a cheerless primness, a mathematical 

exactitadey about the exterior arrangements of 

a '' boarding establishment for young ladies, " 

which is quite as intelligible as the most conspi* 

cuous advertisement. 

This mansion was somewhat characteristic of its 
site. Its approach was dull and gloomy ; but, 
once within its ample garden, and the celebrated 
landscape was seen from it in one of its most glow- 
ing aspects. Never was it viewed under greater 
advanti^es than on the afternoon we are desirous 
our readers' attention should be drawn to it 
This was in the early part of the month of 
^ May. The air was redolent with the sweet odours 
^ exhaling from the hawthorn, the violet, and the 
'^' spring-rose : the sky was of the clearest blue, 
^^ the tints of nature delicate and beautifiil as the 
^ first blush of youthful womanhood : the song of 
the lark was dying away in the distance, and the 

VOL. T. o 
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long beams of golden light fell so soft, that the smi 
almost might be looked upon. Bat the most 
animated — perhaps the loveliest — components 
of the scene were three girls, who, making the 
most of a short holidaj, gailj sported on the 
grassy slope that skirted the edge of the garden. 
With the busy gladness of temporaij libertj, 
thej had chased the painted butterfij (which, 
like a r€wIj come out beauty, was tiying its yelvet 
wings in the warm sunnj air, up and down the 
walks and flower-beds), till thej grew wearied of 
the pursuit. 

The skipping-rope was thrown aside — even 
" les gracei' had ceased to charm — and, tired of 
all that had pleased in turn, the three play-mates 
.seated themselres on a flowery knoll, overlooking 
the waters of the Thames, that glided past them 
jnder the ivy-covered garden wall. 

The grouping of the three beautiful girls formed 
so conspicuous a part in the scene, that it would 
liave delighted a painter ; their white dresses, the 
attitudes in which they sat, the verdant coantry 
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around them — ^lich in thick woods, green hiils, and 
glittering glimpses of the smooth Thames — ^were in 
exquisite keeping, and combined to fonn a lovely 
and harmonious picture. 

All around breathed of hope and promise : the 
spring flowers, budding forth in gentle graceftdness, 
looked like girlhood ere it has known the shadows 
that pass over woman's maturer years. Flowers ! 
are they not indeed the true type of woman ? 
with modest tints and tender beauty, asking some 
festering hand, some genial influence, to tend and 
train them; and, in return giving forth their fra* 
granoe as a reward? 

For some time the companions sat in silence, 
contemplating the white sails of the pleasure 
yachts, and the evolutions of the rowers, as the 
vessels swept calmly along the stream. A gilded 
barge, filled with ladies in gay dresses, and gentle- 
men, amongst whom were a few officers in uniform, 
with a military band on deck, at length passed. 
This object broke the spell of silence. 

** Oht how I should like to be a soldier's wife ! " 

2 



said Alick, the ddol of die fldiocd-fidkiWB, ft lovely 
bruiece, wiiose age miglit amomit to fifteen ; 
** bo V I skomU like to be ft aoldiei^B wile, and go 
abcKit with colours fl jing and nmsic ]^jing ! Yes, 
when I maiTT,*' added die ^»eaker, after a moment's 
coosidcntion, ^ it dull be to a aoUier." 

^ A soldier !'* said the girt who sat widi her 
ann roand Alicia's ned^ aad now cnrted up her 
roey lip with a soomftd smile. '' Why, yon wouldn't 
be so siHt, dear ? A soldier, indeed ! — poor 
fellows, who bnckle all thor fortune on their 
hacks, and go to die in the bed of glory ! Well, if 
ever I many — and I hare no doobt, EUen, though 
yon do look so demure, I shall do so irtien I leave 
^ool — it shall be to some rich man : I don't care 
how old or how ugly, so that I can have a hand- 
some carris^, do just as I please, and go where I 
like, without asking anybody. But pray, Miss Lind- 
say," added the speaker, somewhat diwdainfblly, 
*^ what sort of a husband do you intend to have — ^for 
I suppose, with all your demuieness, you don't mean 
to be an old maid, like that hateful Bingham, the 
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^ English assistant/ as Mademoiselle Delphine calls 
her ? " 

*^ Indeed, I should not care what he was, so 
tbat I loved him," quietly replied the fair-browed 
girl thus addressed, as she meekly raised her large 
blue eyes to the darker ones of her more volatile 
companion ; '' I should not care, Katherine, if he 
were as poor as Mr. Werner, the German master, 
only " 

** If he were as handsome ? " interrupted the 
first speaker. '' Ha ! ha ! ha ! that is what little 
Ellen means, Kate ! " And both Ellen's com- 
panions indulged in one of those joyous bursts of 
laughter peculiar to boarding-shool young ladies. 

'' Well, it shan't be teased now," added the elder 
girl, rising and passing her arm affectionately 
round Ellen's neck. '^ It shall marry whom it likes. 
But look — here's old Bingey coming to call us in 
to tea ; I heard the bell ring just now ; run, girls, 
we'll give her a chase round the garden before she 
catches us." 

So saying, Alicia caught a hand of each of her 



oompttnoDfly and the trio stuied off at fall speed, 
in an Of^posite directicm to that leading to the 
house, legardleB of the ''nods and bedcs" of the 
iqyproachii^ teacher. 

Such were the three sdiool-girls whose after- 
career fonns the subject of this tale. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



*' Thoa art not form'd to sit within thy bower, 
Like a dressed idol in its carr'd alcove — 
A thing of silks and gems, and cold repose." 

" The Bride," by Joanna BaOlU. 



Thrbb years have passed, and the scene is 
changed. The school-mates are still together, 
bnt they do not form so picturesque a tab- 
leaux as when we first saw them at Richmond. 
The studies of the school-room have now given 
place to the society of paternal hearths, and 
what is termed an introduction to the world. The 
careless laughing girls have blushed into woman- 
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hood, and they are seated at the drawing-room 
window of Woodlands House, which opened on 
to the lawn. Alicia Mowhray is the hostess, to 
whom Ellen Lindsay and Kate Sidney are paying 
a month's visit. 

The group recline not now on a flowery knoll ; 
but are seated, two on an elegantly constructed 
fauteuUj while the young hostess occupies a low 
Grecian chair. They no longer dread the frowns of 
Miss Bingham, nor retort upon each other con- 
cerning the teacher of German : yet the subject of 
their conversation is nearly the same as when we 
last parted from them. An interesting topic, 
which often fills up a leisure hour at school — ^in 
maturer years supplies a smile in moments of sad- 
ness — a sigh amidst the crowd of pleasure ; a 
subject which furnishes food for reflection to the 
grave, and agreeable small-talk to the gay : one, 
in short, which gives to woman that character for 
communicativeness that she enjoys in every part of 
the world. Need we say the subject was — 
love? 
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*' What a flirt you are, Alice/' said Kate, ad- 
dressing the dark-eyed brunette. '^ I watched you 
at the * * * * 's ball last week, flirt with no less 
than three'— and in one night too ! Heigho ! well, 
there was only one that I should have wasted a 
thought upon/' 

" And you, Kate,*' retorted the other, " did I 
not see you lead that full-faced squire what- 
do-ye-call-him, about the room half the evening? 
Heavens ! what a horse-laugh the monster 
has." 

" He is as rich as a Jew," replied Kate, *' and 

member for * * * * shire, where, I am told, he has 

one of the nicest country-houses in the west of 

England ; and yet, entre nouSf I did it out of pure 

spite. Did you not mark the solemn frown on 

Lady Momington's brow, and the piqued woeful- 

ness of her daughter? But, Ellen, who was that 

Italian-visaged person, with the high brow and 

dark eyes, whom I saw you talking with and lis^ 

tening to with so much interest ? " 

Ellen blushed, but Alicia promptly answered, 

o3 
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^ Oh! I know him; he is the modieni god of 
romance, md EUen is a worshipper at that shrine. 
Bat to do the man justice, he has the finest eyes 
I ever saw, and they were tamed upon EUen with 
such an expression I Have you forgotten him, eh, 
NeU?" 

'' I have not forgotten hkn," said Ellen, quietly ; 
** but when I say that I remember him, I say all 
that I have to confess.'' 

^ Maii," laughed the dark-eyed beauty. "Noug 
verrons ! " 

At this moment the conversation was intermpted 
by the ^trance of the diners. If either the gen* 
tleman with the Italian countenance^ nor the iuU- 
&ced squire, nor indeed any of the three victhns 
whom Alicia had been accused of captivating, 
were among them.. 

Before, however, we introduce them, it will 
be necessary to give the reader some insight 
into the position and circumstances of one of the 
diree friends whose fortunes it will be our business 
toibUow^ 
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Miss Mowbray was the daughter of a wealthy 
eoontry gentleman, whose wife died when Alicia 
was a few months old ; leaving, besides this infant 
daughter, two sons to the disconsolate widower. 
The father for a time endeayoured to supply the 
loss his children had sustained by calling in the 
aid of a maiden sister, older, by some years, than 
himself. The boys, howerer, soon grew unruly, 
were sent to school; and, after the litde girl 
had been petted and spoiled for a few years, aunt 
Deborah agreed with her brother, that she must be 
sent away also; so-— a goyemess having failed in 
her endeayours to teach Miss Alicia obedience, for 
the very obvious reason, that she was not permitted 
to exercise the proper control over her pupil ; and 
a daily school, by way of breaking her into the 
trammels, having been for a few months tried with 
no better success— «t ten years of age the petted 
darling was consigned to the care of ''The 
Misses Marshall,'^ to have her spirit crushed, 
and her manners moulded into a more conventual 
fi>rm.- 
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For a few days poor Alicia made herself mi' 
serabk ; bat finding it of no ayail^ and that her 
new gOTemess was firm and determined in her 
coarse of daty, the voong pupil became reconciled 
to her lot, grew friendly with her oompanions, and 
cheerfid in her studies ; and when, at the end of 
six months, she retomed home for the holidays, 
aunt Deborah oonld scarcely reoc^ise in the 
healthy laoghing girl before her, the sel^willed 
sickly chQd she had left, like a second Niobe, m 
the parlour of BeDeyue House. 

Daring the half-yearly holidays Alicia enjoyed 
the company of her brothers, and entered into their 
sports with all the keen relish of a Tom-boy. Bui 
if, on her return to school, Miss Marshall did 
remark that her pupil's manners were not soft- 
ened, nor her carriage improved by these unfemi- 
nine associations, the effect soon wore off, and the 
hoyden of the holidays resumed the gentler avoca- 
tions of her sex, in the society of the companions 
who surrounded her. 

But the spirit of waywardness was strong in 
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Alicia, mixed with an independent disregard for 
the opinions of others, and a contempt for the 
gentler graces of her sex. She often shocked 
the nerves and horrified the feelings of the starched 
Miss Bingham, by wishing that ** she had been a 
boy, to go forth, like her brothers, into the world,^^ 
to buffet its waves, and brave its dangers. 

As time passed on, and the wayward child 
glided into girlhood, these feelings in some d^ee 
became strengthened; and there was a haughty 
inflexibility of temper, almost amounting to obsti- 
nacy, in Alicia Mowbray, that-^while it made her 
feared by the few — did not render her a favourite 
with the many. Hers was the dominion which a 
strong and daring mind can always exercise over 
the more weak and timid, and frequently gain 
by power what it &il8 to compass by love. 

Such was our first heroine at the time of her 
quitting school. One of her brothers had left the 
paternal roof, to study for the bar. This was 
Morton, the eldest. The views of the younger, 
Frank, had yet to be defined. 



I 
I 
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Aunt Deborah w«s now feeble, and the 
duties, as mistress of her father's house, derolved 

entirely on Alicia* 

Mr. Mowbray doated on his daughter— to him 
she was the paragon of aU that was excellent: 
and he racked his brain, and lavished his ample 
fortune, in devising and procuring all that wealth 
or affection could command, to please her tastes, 
and even to gratify her vanity. 

Horses and equipages, that might vie in ap- 
pointments with those of the first peeress in tbe 
realm, were hers ; and at eighteen Alicia Mowbray 
was " the cynosure of neighbouring eyes," to all 
the mammas who had sons seeking to improve 
their fortunes by matrimony* 

She was at once the beauty and coquette of 
the neighbourhood. Woodlands and its iair 
mistress were well known to the traveller; bang 
never passed without the coachman pointing it 
out as the residence of << Squire Mowbray, who 
has wck a handsome daughter." This informa- 
tion had been regularly given for the last three 
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years to ewerj passenger wbose good fortune it 
was to occupy the box seat of the ** R^ulator *' 
post coach, as it daily swept past the lodge of the 
aforesaid hospitable mansion. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PoUmvu.--^ Marry, I'U teach yon ; think yourself a baby, 

That yoa have ta'en these tenders for tme pay, 

Which are not sterling." 

HamlH, 

The youngest and gayest of the ruthless inter- 
rupters of the interesting debate having thrust 
himself into the midst of the circle, made a pro- 
found obeisance to Kate . Sidney, and, addressing 
her with mock gravity, informed her that her 
health having been drank with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, it was now her duty to return thanks. 

Kate, however, professed herself to be '' totally 
unaccustomed to public speaking.'' 
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" Then/' continued Frank Mowbray, " we will 
let yon off for a song." 

*' Provided it be not a long one,'' interposed the 
lady's brother, Matthew Sidney, whose tastes 
were so little musical that he did not care a rush 
even for the opera. 

" Punish him with the * Chevy Chase,' my dear 
Miss Sidney ! " exclaimed Mowbray, ph'e, " We 
have plenty of time before us, and we can take tea 
and supper between the cantos." 

** I protest, if I were Kate," rejoined Alicia, 
** I would not sing at all, if not allowed to choose 
for myself." 

By this time Frank had turned over nearly the 
entire contents of the Canterbury, and having 
selected a song to suit his own taste, put an end to 
the contest by placing her harp before the fair 
singer, and requesting *' Silence ! " 

Matthew Sidney winced, as brothers generally 
do when sisters are about to sing — besides, he 
longed for the coffee^ Some consolation, how- 
ever, was afforded him : the seat beside Ellen 
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lindsar wu Tacmt, and lie fiuled notto occupy it, 
for the iwwnmg puipose of taking his revenge, by 
a not Ycrj aohdoed ooDTenation with his fascinat- 
ing ne^hbonr. 

There was another present, who listened with 
deep altentioo to the &ir TocaUst — ^Alida's elder 
brother. Mortem Mowbray ; a giaye bat amiable 
peraon, who sat apart, and iq>peared to haye roused 
himself from deep meditation only to listen to the 
loTely singer. Striking a few chords by way of 
prdade, she sang, with a miztore of archness and 
pathos, the 



SERENADE. 

BoAM with me, lor*— itwm with me, lore ! 

TwHlght deepens o'er the green ; 
On crystal waves the sea-nymphs more 

And mermaids' gliding shells are seen. 
The bee hath hnmm'd Itself to rest — 
Birds fold their wings within the nest : 
All, saTe the bird that monms alone, 
And teDs her woes in masie's tone ! 
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Then roam with me^ love — roam with me I 

Twilight deepens o'er the green ; 
The glow-worm's light our lamp shall be, 

And fairies guard our path unseen. 

Roam with me, love — ^roam with me, love ! 

No truant step shall cross our way — 
No gossip's tongue our tryst reprove, 

As in the tell-tale light of day. 
While gentle twilight spreads ito veU^ 
While all is hnsh'd and on the gale 
The tinkling sheep- bells' music dies ; 
Come, 'tis the hour for lover's sighs ! 
Then roam with me, love— roam with me ! 

Twilight deepens o'er the green ; 
The glow-worm's l%ht our lamp shall be. 

And ftirles guard our path unseen. 

The song ended, and the usual compli- 
ments paid to the singer, a gay desaltory 
chat succeeded, such as usuallj takes place when 
happ7, well-tempered girls are assembled with tole- 
rably intellectual men whose spirits have reached 
that pleasing point which they may be generally 
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observed to attain after dinner. Matthew 
Sidney, the banker, though ^' not often thus 
jocose/' absolutely perpetrated, in reference to his 
sister^s song, a venerable pun concerning notes 
monetary and musical ; the excellent host told a 
good story of his younger days ; and Morton, 
drawn out of his reserve, gave a graphic ac- 
count of his ^' call "-dinner, which had just taken 
place, he being a barrister-at-law of exactly a week's 
standing. The ladies laughed at Frank's divert- 
ing sallies, when he recounted some of his wicked 
adventures (for he, like Charles the Second, seldom 
said a foolish thing, and never did a wise one), till 
the gaiety of the party was interrupted " by," the 
youngest Mowbray remarked, ''Aunt Deborah and 
the rest of the sedatives;" — the tea and coffee. 

But a more stringent sedative awaited him : the 
elder Mowbray, immediately after the coffee was 
removed, desired his presence in the library. 

'' Hum !" whispered Frank to his brother, as he 
passed him, " another lecture from the governor ! " 

Heaving seated himself, and motioning his son 
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to do the same, Mr. Mowbray opened the conyer- 
sation. 

'' It is time, Frank, that you should form some 
definite views about your future career : you are 
now nearly twenty, and " 

" Old enough to take care of myself ? " 

** Truly. With this view, anticipating your 
long-expressed predilection for a military life, I 
have the satisfaction to inform you that I have 
obtained a commission ; all the necessary arrange- 
ments have been made without your knowledge, as 
I wished to give you a pleasing surprise.'' 

Saying this, Mr. Mowbray handed his son a 
letter, containing his appointment to the regi- 
ment, with orders to join within two months. 

Light hearts are generally warm ones, and 
Frank's eyes overflowed with tears of gratitude 
as he grasped his father's hand, in an endeavour 
to express the thanks he was too agitated to utter. 

Gaiety, however, seldom forsook him for a long 
period, and when Mr. Mowbray said there was 
another topic to be discussed, the young scape-grace 
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mnrmiued, half aloud, '^ that he did could expect, 
after all, the kind old governor would let him off 
without a lecture/' 

« To make short work of a delicate matter, 
Frank," continued Mr. Howbraj, '' jour atlen* 
tions to Hiss Sidney have been — " 

^ Such as weie due to the firiend of my sister.'* 

** Then her other friend has been much neglected 
by you ; for her, you have hardly noticed. Come, 
come, boy, you and I comprehend one another 
|»«tty well, and I understand you a great deal 
better than you imagine. Tou love— or what is 
nearer the truth — you think you love Miss Sid- 
ney. 

''And you, being myftther, to follow a rule 
to which there appears to be no exception, object 
to my choice." 

'' In two words, I do : but this is too serious 
an afiair to be discussed with levity. You are 
a shrewd fellow, with all your volatility, and — ** 

Here Frank made one of his mock-heroic 
bows. 
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^' — > and could easily appreciate my objections, 
were I to explain them ; but I cannot do so." 

It was easy to see that Frank's spirits were 
damped ; indeed he was at no pains to conceal his 
chagrin, for Mr. Mowbray never allowed any 
reserves with his children, even from their earliest 
years. He was the confidante alike of the rat- 
tling Frank, the quiet melancholy Morton, and 
the warm-hearted but proud beauty, their sister. 

'^ If it be a fair question, Frank — and pray do 
not answer it unless you please — have you and 
Mbs Sidney ever conversed on the subject of— of 
— ^that is to say, have you ever mentioned to her 
your preference ? " 

*' No, sir, I have not got to that yiBt* She has 
hardly been here a fortnight' - 

'' And this is your first affiur ? " 

Frank Mowbray hesitated : — '^ Why, not exactly, 



sir." 



'' Indeed ! and who might have had the honour 
of receiving your earliest vows ? " 
^* The young lady who served in the cake-shop 
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at the back of the church, when I was at Har- 
row." 

Mr. Mowbray wanted to be angry, for he really 
had very strong reasons for discouraging Frank 
in his new attachment : but his son's incorrigible 
jocularity conquered him, and he rose to hide the 
laugh he could not smother. He was, howeYer, 
consoled to find that his son's passion was not so 
overwhelming as to prevent his making merry 
upon it. Still he had something serious to say, 
and he determined to speak it. Bending on his boy 
as severe a look as his benevolent face was capable 
of wearing, he said — 

^' If I cannot command your gravity, I must 
your respect, sir ; and I beg you will listen to me 
with becoming attention." 

It was so seldom that Mr. Mowbray spoke in 
such a tone, that it had the desired effect 

'^ It is for your own sake that I am anxious for 
you to think as little of Miss Sidney as possible. 
If you persist, you will meet with a disappoint- 
ment in proportion to the length and strength of 
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your passion. From all I haye observed of Miss 
Sidney^ her own and her family's views reach far 
higher than the ensign of a marching regiment 
and a younger s6n. Take my word for it^ Miss 
Sidney is totally indifferent to you." 

Young Mowbray opened his eyes in the utmost 
astonbhment at this bluntly expressed opinion. At 
length an expression of incredulity passed over 
his features, for he allowed himself the flattering 
assurance that his &ther was entirely mistaken. 

'^ And, to tell you the truth," continued the 
lecturer, ^'I do not think you will break your 
heart about her. A similitude of tastes and man- 
ners has, perhaps, created an interest in your breast 
towards her. She is lively, volatile, like yourself; 
laughs at your jokes because she appreciates them, 
and is fond of merriment. Indeed, if it were not 
for other reasons, I should have left the flame to 
its evident fate — to quietly bum itself out. As it 
is, I have thought it my duty to speak to you as 
I have done, at this, the commencement of your 

• passion.' " 

VOL. I. p 
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As Francis Movbnj firmly believed in his own 
heart — like most lovers of his age and feelings — 
that Kate Sidney was the only girl upon earth 
who had the power of making him happy — the only 
being whom he ever had, should, could, or would 
love — he thought, for the first time in his life, 
that he had an unkind father ; and, like a dutiful 
son, on rejoining the ladies in the drawing-room, 
challenged Miss Sidney to a game of ecarte^ so 
that Mr. Mowbray might, on coming in, find them 
tete a tHe. 
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By the same Author. 

A VOLUME OF LYRICS. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** Id concluding this notice of Mrs. Wilson's lyrical effu- 

sionsy we give them our warmest commendation ; she is 

one of the most industrious writers of the day, and deserves 

to he honoured both for her perseverance and her talent.*' — 

Weekfy Dimatch. 

" This volume contains many agreeable lyrics, and every 
line is written in the spirit that breathes of goodness." — 
SumU^ Times. 

** Mrs. Wilson's poetic powers are too well known to 
need any eulogy from us ; the^ have been prodigally 
lavished upon the odes and songs m the volume oefore us. 
* * * We may confidently pronounce that amongst 
them will be found some worthy of the highest names in 
our literature ; and what perhaps is their highest recom* 
mendatioD, they are all written in a spirit of truth and 
purity."— ^^e. 

" Mrs. Wilson writes fluently and agreeably on any and 
every subject ; and often with a grace and pathos that are 
seldom united in any but a female pen." — New Monthly 
Magagine, 

*' Through all this lady writes, besides strong poetical 
genius, and a ^ feeling for the art,' we find a strain of bene- 
volence and kindness flowing. In aid of charity her muse 
is always ready ; to promote the objects of benevolence her 
pen is ever at command ; and when with such abilities as 
she possesses we see blended the disposition to ^ do good/ 
the tribute which we sincerely pay to the qualities of her 
head and heart, is but an act of justice." — John Bull. 

** Among about 400 poems in this volume, there is more 
than enough to show that their author has an ample dower 
of the characteristics, without which poetry is a mechanism 
rather than a reality, a soulless image rather than a life- 
creation ; she has genius, and in that word aie comprised 
fancy, taste, and a sense of truth and beauty : she has more 
than this — she has fervid aflections and strong sympathies.'* 
— Salopian Journal, 

" Mrs. Wilson has so long been known to the public as 
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the author of many of our most popular ballads, that we 
feel critlciim on the work before us would be ill-timed and 
misplaced. Her poems lose nothing of their value in being 
separated from the music, which has already made many of 
them household words amongst us. The pieces addre^ed 
on various occasions to ber children breathe a pore strain 
of ooetry and morality. That they called forth the praise 
of Mrs. Hemans, is saying more for them than we could do 
in our capacity of reviewer.'.' — Leamingicn Spa Conriir, 

** Innumerable are the gems of chaste and elegant poetry 
contained in this collection. * * ^' Her peu has no 
equal in this department of litemture since the decease of 
the lamented Mrs.Hemans.** — Felix FarUy't Bristol JcmmtU, 

^* Since the demise of Miss Landon and Mrs. Hemans, 
among the female votaries of the mutes Mrs. Wilsou stands 
unrivalled, and as the female sovereign of verse, there is 
none HOW who can dispute with her for the vacant throne. 
In grace of composition, chastity of style, and elegance of 
thought, she leaves us notliing to wish for. Her ** Lyrics*' 
display the truth of poetry, and we like them the better 
for the sweet natural simplicity that distinguishes them.** — 
Mtirttpotitan Magazine, 

** They display a vividness of fancy, which is the essence 
of poetic genius, and a correct and cultivated taste in cloth- 
nx beautiful imagery in graceful and appropriate diction.*' 
— Liverpool Courier, 

*^ The fair Author of this truly elegant little volume has 
been too long before the public to require any introduction, 
and much less a laboured panegyric. * * * Ores of a 
richer metal prevail in sAl Mrs. Wilson's productions, and 
which (judging from the present volume) are not likely to 
be soon worked out. We extract the lines to May, per- 
suaded that the reader's heart and sympathy will accom- 
pany their perusal. She will have the poor man's blessing 
on her head, we are sure." — Bath Herald, 

*' Her poems are elegant, and redolent of the graces of 
female tenderness. Well known as she is, as a popular 
author, we think these * Lyrics' will contribute greatly to 
her feme, and no writer deserves popularity more than Mrs. 
Wilson, our Skrop$hire poetess." — Shrewstmry Chronicle, 
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